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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue class which can effect the abolition of the Corn-laws is be- 
inning to exert itself for that purpose. Our columns this week 
ord the proceedings of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
@d Manufactures, convened to petition Parliament for a removal of 
restrittions, which must, if continued, reduce the British foreign 
trade to an extent involving great national calamities. The state- 
ments of the manufacturers demand most serious attention. They 
proclaim the flight of English capital and skilled labour to foreign 
lands, to be employed in rivalry of England. A formidable com- 
petition in the staples of our industry is showing itself on the Con- 
tinent of Europe and in the United States. It is important to mark 
the fact, that it is by English capital and skill that foreign nations 
are enabled to carry on a successful contest. The want of profitable 
employment at home has forced the possessors of money and me- 
chanical ingenuity to seek it abroad. A very large portion of 
British exports now consists of materials for Continental manufac- 
tures. Immense quantities of cotton yarn are prepared in Man- 
chester for German and Italian weavers. But this branch of 
business will soon be cut off; as spinning-establishments, conducted 
by Englishmen and Scotchmen, are springing up both in Europe 
and America. The Corn-laws, said one of the speakers at the 
Manchester meeting—and the remark was just and striking—re- 
semble in their operation the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
which expelled from France most of its industrious and ingenious 
artisans, and planted them in other lands. The mass of mere 
labourers, the less valuable portion of the population, are left 
behind. They increase, whilst the means of maintaining them 
are continually diminished. Be it observed, this is not the specula- 
tion of political economists: it is not a mere theory, based 
on probabilities of the future: the process described is actually 
going on. Exports of manufactures decline ; valuable workmen, 
engaged by capitalists, and scientific mechanists, are constantly 
transferring their wealth-producing powers to foreign countries ; 
the crops are deficient; and population is augmented in the 
usual ratio. Well might the Manchester gentlemen look aghast, 
as we are told they did, whilst this formidable array of facts was 
marshalled before them. May their alarm bring forth fruits of ac- 
tivity and resolution to grapple with the evil—the destruction— 
which hangs over them! It is very fit that Manchester should take 
the lead in the movement against the Corn-laws, and insist upon a 
revision of the British commercial policy. 

Simultaneously, or at short intervals, there have been several 
agricultural meetings; and the Smithfield Club have had their an- 
nual dinner and exhibition of cattle in London. Self-satisfaction 
characterizes these reunions of landowners. Apparently, there is 
no apprehension that the system which puts enormous profits into 
their hands is in danger of subversion. With wheat at from 80s. 
to 90s. a quarter, and labourers’ wages at 8s. a week, of course they 
must be comfortable. The harvest has been a good one for them. 
The ports are open; but little grain comes from abroad to depress 
the markets. Admirable operation of the Corn-laws ! 

But the “ predominant interest” might find cause for anxiety 
within the circle of their own observation. They need not go to 
Glasgow or Manchester for evidence that the foundation of their 
prosperity totters. Incendiarism spreads; and the Poor-law in 
some districts cannot be executed. ‘ Guardians of the Poor” re- 








sign in a body; having received reprimands for relaxing the seve- | 


But a | of a speedy settlement of the Belgian question, the evacuation of 


rity of an enactment which they lack nerve to enforce. 
famishing people must have food ; and, to quote the Morning Chro- 
nicle’s expression, they are “ going about the business” of procur- 
ing it “in acool and systematic way, with a vengeance.” The 
remark was elicited by an account in a Salisbury paper of a rob- 
bery committed on the road from Salisbury to Shaftesbury. A 
“ gang of thieves” broke open a barn, set up a winnowing-machine, 
winnowed seven sacks of wheat, killed two lambs, “ skinned and cut 
them up” in the most “expert manner,” and then quietly carried off 
their booty in a cart, along the turnpike-road! It is supposed that 
ten men were engaged in this exploit; which the Chronicle says is 
“ the natural result of the inadequacy of the wages of the labourers 
to obtain for them the means of subsistence at the present high 











price of corn.” There will be more of such “natural results” be- 
fore the winter is over. The Corn-laws are converting the agricul- 
tural labourers into robbers, and the manufacturing population into 
torch-light disturbers of the peace. Praedial and political discon- 
tent both result from dearness of food and low wages. 

The existing Government is almost universally allowed to be de- 
ficient in the statesmanlike qualities necessary to encounter and 
remove the growing difficulties in which the country is involved. ‘ 
A change must come; but of what kind, and how is it to be 
effected ? 

The idea of a “coalition” gains ground. Not that we see any 
advance towards a removal of the obsti ‘es to a formal union of 
Whigs and Tories in the same Cabinet ; ut the hostile attitude of 
the working classes, and the risk of popu! r ebullitions in a period 
of scarcity, suggest the idea of a “ strong government” to many, 
who see strength only in the determination and power to keep down 
the people. It is perceived that to this end a divided aristocracy is 
unequal; and a combination of Whigs ana Tories, therefore, appears 
to be required by the exigencies of the times. Should there be 
that amalgamation of parties which wou! present the aristocracy 
in a body opposed to the masses, we might expect a recurrence to 
the CastLerEAGu and Smovru policy, and the employment of 
the means used in 1818-19 to stimulate the distressed portion of 
the people to illegal acts, affording an apology for repressive mea- 
suregg and terrifying the timid into a regular support of the existing 
Government. The result of such a conflict might scare men of the 
firmest nerve. The middle classes would have most cause to dread 
the effects of its progress and its end. ‘The complicated system of 
credit would receive a shock, which it could not withstand. The 
“landed interest” might come out of the struggle comparatively 
unscathed ; and the multitude, with little to lose, would find some- 
thing like a resource in desperation; but the credit, the productive 
capital, and the means of comfortable subsistence, necessary to the 
middle classes, would disappear in a political convulsion. 

To the middle classes—for several years sunk in soul-destroying 
selfishness—it especially belongs to arrest a progress of affairs which 
would serve as an apology for the baseness of an open Whig-Tory 
coalition, with the ulterior consequences which we have so feebly 
traced in dim outline. At present there are practical difficulties in 
the way of a formal union of the parties.“ Government by her Ma- 
jesty’s Conservative Opposition,” which has this week been put forth 
by the Morning Post as though it were a new scheme of politics, seems 
likely to endure yet awhile. The patient people have not yet given 
political traders a sufficient pretence for a mutual desertion of their 
party principles. Opportunity for the beneficial interposition of 
the middle classes is not wanting. Now is their time: now or 
never. A truly national policy, displayed in large measures for 
bettering the social condition of the bulk of the people—gua- 
ranteed by rational and efficient changes in our most imperfect 
legislative machinery—would throw into the shade the unpractical 
though important questions which now agitate a section of the 
working population. A Government formed and acting on this 
principle, might awe the class interests into acquiescence, or defy 
them; and do much which an unpopular Administration dares not 
attempt. The days when tinkering legislation, and “rubbing on” 
from one expedient to another, blinded the people to the selfishness 
and incapacity of their rulers, are passed away. The country is in 
that perilous condition foreseen by Mr. Husxisson, when he warned 
the House of Commons, that if measures were not taken to free 
commerce from prohibitory duties, there would soon arise the most 
formidable state of things which could exist under a popular con- 
stitution—increased political intelligence and activity, coincident 
with physical distress among the mass of the people. 








The session of the French Chambers was formally opened, with a 
speech from the King, on Monday. Louis Purirrre had nothing 
particularly interesting to communicate to his Parliament. His 
troops had gained no victories abroad, and not even a domestic 
plot or attempted assassination afforded opportunity for a flourish 
about the affection of Frenchmen for their sovereign. The con- 
tinuance of satisfactory relations with foreign powers, the prospect 


the Roman States by the Austrian troops and of Ancona by the 
French, the lamentable state of Spain, the certainty of forcing 
“justice” from Mexico, and the increased strength of the French 
position in Africa, were the foreign topics of the speech. No 
particular mention was made of England or Switzerland. The 
commerce and revenue of the country were declared to be pros- 
perous and improving. The birth of the Count of Paris was 
mentioned as a most auspicious event. “ Perfect accord between 
the great powers of the state” was strongly recommended. On 
delivering this piece of advice,—the meaning of which was, 
“ beware of thwarting a monarch who governs as well as reigns,” — 
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Louis Puuiere displayed earnestness of tone and gesture. The 
rest of his commonplace address was given in a subdued manner. 
At the allusion to the Count of Parts, reminding all present of 
the dangerous illness of the Princess Mary of Orleans, the King’s 
voice faltered, and the surrounding courtiers and members of the 
Chambers appeared to share in his emotion. 

The votes on the election of a President of the Chamber of 
Deputies proved that parties were almost equally divided. Durty, 
the Ministerial candidate, had 172 balls on the first ballot; Passy, 
put forward by Tmrers and Guizor, 143; Ducuarer, 50; 4 to 
others, and 2 were “ null.” On the second trial, the numbers were— 
for Durin, 180; Passy, 173; Ducuaten,9. A third trial was 
peseine when the accounts were despatched, neither candidate 

ving the absolute majority required. On the elections of Stand- 
ing Committees the united Opposition gained some advantages ; 
their candidates receiving 188 votes, and the Ministerialist 160. 

It is said that a Persian envoy is expected in Paris, to conclude 
a commercial treaty with France; and that a Russian intrigue is 
connected with the mission. 





The Morning Chronicle of yesterday announced that all “ the 
Great Powers are agreed as to the conditions” on which the dis- 
putes between Belgium and Holland are to be settled. We hope 
it may turn out that the English Ministerial journal is mistaken, 
and that the French Chamber of Deputies may yet oppose an ob- 
stacle to the perpetration of a gross act of injustice on the people 
of Limburg and Luxemburg; whom it is proposed to hand over, 
against their strongly-expressed will, to Holland. The inhabitants of 
the two provinces are about 245,000 in number. In laws, religion, 
language, habits, and inclination, they are Belgian: and surely that 
is some reason why they should not again be forced under the 





Dutch yoke. The Morning Chronicle says that Luxemburg * forms 
a of the German Confederation; and that the King of the 

Netherlands held the territory, not as Sovereign of Holland 
or of Belgium, but in his separate character as one of the States | 
of the Confederation.” This is not a correct statement of the | 
case ; which the Chronicle manifestly knows little about, save as it | 
is prompted from Downing Street. Luxemburg has formed a part 
of Belgium since the time of the Pragmatic Sanction, which declared 
the Belgic Provinces, of which Luxemburg was one, to be thence- 
forth inseparable. It never ceased to belong to Belgium up to the 
time of the Union with Holland in 1815; when King Wiit1AaM was 
created Grand Duke of Luxemburg by the treaty of Vienna, in 
order that he might keep up the existing relations between Luxem- 
burg and the Germanic Confederation. Those relations subsisted 
alike before and since the union with Holland ; but their existence 
did not make Luxemburg the less a part of Belgium, or of the 
Netherlands kingdom. Again, the Chronicle talks of dismembering 
the German Confederation, and justifies the refusal of the Great 
Powers to “allow a state to be torn from it ;” adding that Luxem- 
burg never belonged to Belgium.” But it is as untrue that the 
Belgians seek to tear Luxemburg from the Confederation, as that 
Luxemburg never belonged to Belgium. On the contrary, the 
constitution of Belgium, in the first article, enumerating the 
nine provinces which compose the Kingdom, says expressly, 
* Sauf les relations du Luxembourg avec la Confederation Germa- 
nique.” ‘The Belgic revolution did not break the ties with Germany : 
nor is there any reason why Lroroxp should not, as Duke of 
Luxemburg, be a member of the Germanic Confederation, as well 
as King Wini1im. In fact, the Germanic Confederation has re- | 
cognized the title of Sovereigns called to the throne by the popular | 
voice ; as in the case of Lovis Puiirrs, and particularly of Duke | 





Wiriiam of Brunswick, who is now a member of the Diet, vice the | 
mad Duke Cuartes. The Chronicle, assuming all the while that 
the Belgians wish to dismember the Confederation, says that 
Hanover could not have been retained by England after Witt1aM | 
the Fourth’s death, though the Hanoverians might have wished it. 
But this is not a case in point: Luxemburg belonged to Belgium, 
and Lrorotp of Belgium can represent Luxemburg in the Dict 
just as well as WiritaM of Holland. 
The Chronicle is evidently as ignorant of the present state of the | 
Belgian question, as it is of the history of the Belgian provinces. 
All that it knows is, what every one else knows, that the Great Powers, 
or four of them out of the five, are disposed to enforce upon Bel- 
gium a treaty of abominable injustice. Accordingly, the Chronicle, | 
as a matter of course, takes the side of the stronger; and misre- | 
presents the truth, by way of saying something in support of the 
| 
| 


decision of the Foreign Office. We are much mistaken if the 
treatment of the Belgians will not cause more “ considerable un- 
easiness ” in Europe, than the Chronicle and its friends appear to 
anticipate. 





New Ministerial arrangements have been made in’Spain. Per- 
haps next week the death of this Administration will be announced. 
In the meanwhile, we give the names of the persons who have ac- 
cepted office— 

Don PEREZ DE CASTRO .......c0cese0e President of the Council ; 
LORENZO ARROZALA.........scececeeeees Minister of Justice; 






ANTONIO HOMPONERA ......cccceeseeees Minister of the Interior ; 
JOSE MARIA CHACON ........cceceeeee Minister of Marine ; 
PRRDETA! PATATE oo sc0ccsecccsesceecsaseooes Minister of War; 
ee Se eee .Minister of Finance. 


There is no military news of importance from the Spanish pro- 
vinces. Corpova has resigned all his titles, honours, and appoint- 
ments, in disgust. The Queen Regent has created a new office for 


| the Government. 





Esparrerc—the Colonelcy of the Royal Guard. 








Intelligence to the 28th of November has been received from 
Montreal, by the packet-ship Cambridge, which left New York on 
the 2d instant. Both the Canadas were free from disturbance ; and 
public attention was chiefly directed to the approaching trials of 
the prisoners. No fewer than 573 were confined in the Montreal 
gaols ; and those imprisoned at Fort Henry would swell the number 
of persons to be tried for their lives to 733. Of these, six only are 
Americans. A special messenger had been sent to Quebec “to 
bring up the common hangman, there being no person of that pro- 
fession in Montreal.” Such is the statement extracted from a Ca- 
nadian paper, which, though its name is not mentioned, we presume 
to be that worthy organ of the low British party, the Montreal 
Herald. We trust, however, that the victors will be disappointed 
of their savage entertainment. Sir Joun CotBorne may be sure 
that public opinion in this country will not justify wholesale 
hanging. 

It appears that the Governor-General has met with some oppo- 
sition from the Judges at Quebec; who have decided that the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act is illegal, and have discharged 
two prisoners who claimed the benefit of that act. The two 
Judges, it is said, have since been suspended from their offices, by Sir 
Joun Corsorne and his Special Council. Let Lord BrougHam 
look to this: CoLBorye’s authority is not greater than Lord Dur- 
HAM’s. 

By a series of ordinances published in the Quebec Gazette, it is 
decreed that the property of persons condemned by courts-martial 
shall be confiscated, reserving the rights of creditors; that to join 
a secret society, (Freemasons excepted,) after the promulgation of 
the ordinance, shall be punishable as felony; and that no person 
shall be arraigned for high treason unless the crime was com- 
mitted before the Ist of November. The British party were very 
impatient to have the prisoners brought to trial. Paprryeau had 
declared his disapprobation of the last abortive outbreak. Te and 
Dr. Nexson had been paying a visit to Washington, with the view, 
according to a not very probable statement, of persuading the 
British Minister there to guarantee their safety in Canada. They 
are represented as being much distressed in their pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. 

The official returns of the killed and wounded in the affair at 
Prescott have been published, and exhibit the following results. 

* GOVERNMENT. 





Killed. Wounded. 
MQUBEES: «5050s susceansescvane 2 COME: vcayecrcsavececupeats 2 
Rank and file........<s0s<2 6 Rank and file ..........0000. 44 
8 — 46 
rArriots, &c. 

GMA i wiccscdcnawsencheexius serge senatansshen . 102 

BUI. micia snes cncvsecenseassaaseeentunss Gren 162 

AERIS 06s 5s5as cvgdcnnsssdnensainsseceee snes ease 25 

289” 


We have been favoured with a private letter which throws light 
on the recent occurrences in Lower Canada. The reader must 
recollect, that in the statements of the British party there appeared 
to be ample evidence that the insurrection was the result of an ex~ 
tensive organization of large bodies supplied with arms and ammu- 
nition; and the accounts derived from the insurgents themselves 
were to the same effect. But the ease with which the outbreak 
was suppressed, proves that the Loyalist alarm was ill founded, and 
that the insurgents were utterly destitute of the physical and moral 
qualitics necessary to give them even a chance of success against 
Why did they expose themselves to almost cer- 


tain destruction? How does it happen that the party which has 


| proved itself so immeasurably superior in courage and resources to 


their assailants, and whose knowledge of the French-Canadian cha- 


| racter, and of the means of the insurgents, ought to have been accu- 


rate, were so apprehensive of the consequences of the rebellion ? 
Some explanation of the points included in these questions will be 


found in an extract from the private letter above alluded to— 


FROM AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN LOWER CANADA. 


* This insurrection, contemptible as it has been, proves the alienation of the 
French-Canadian people to an extent which I did not credit—to the fullest ex- 
tent of ——’s opinion and your own. They hate us so, that in order to terrify 
and slightly injure us, they will rise apparently with the very purpose of ex- 
posing their property to destruction and their persons to massacre. The out- 
break has been conducted with singular concert, and as singular want of pur- 
pose—with great passive, and as much absence of ordinary active courage. 
Even when they sueceeded, they made nothing of their success: but in general 
they were foiled with ludicrous facility. Sixty of them, marching with Car- 
DINAE, late M.P.P. for Beauharnois, at their head, into the village of Caugh» 
nawaga, were disarmed and captured by half their number of Indians, and car- 
ried prisoners into Montreal by twelve of the old men, who made them row 
them across the St. Lawrence. The leaders displayed the most shameful want 
of courage. NELson was the first to run away ; and Core, whilst his followers 
were at Napierville, literally went every night across the frontier in order to 
sleep in security in the States. The only merit of these poor habitans is, that 
the few whom they have killed, appear all to have been resisting; that they have 
not hurt one of the many prisoners who fell into their hands; and that they 
have shown no cruelty. on : 

“ Not so the conquerors. Having been in Canada through this insurrection, 
I can now comprehend the extraordinary degree of terror which first agitates 
the British, and then produces the most terrible vindictiveness. What is there 
so cruel as fear? From the first news of the outbreak, the minds of men were 
constantly kept on the stretch by every tale of terror that could be invented. 
All the country was represented as in insurrection: the island of Montreal 
was said to be attacked by large bodies of rebels; and great apprehensions were 
entertained for the security of Quebec. The insurrection was puffed out as sud- 
denly as it had been kindled: and the British have been thinking of nothing 
ever since but avenging imagined cruelties, and guarding against apprehended 
dangers. The Montreal Volunteers remained in town; but the Country Vo- 
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lunteers, the troops of the Line, the Guards, the Glengarries, and the Indians, 
have vied with each other in taking vengeance on the race whom they hate, and 
who hate them as cordially. The county of L’Acadie has been laid waste with 
fire and sword. From Montreal we saw every night the fires by which the 
Glengarries were destroying the villages of the county of Beauharnois. In 
some places every Canadian house has been burnt ; in others gutted or robbed. 
I had no idea of the horrors of war—still less of civil war—and less again of 
civil war between two mutually hating races, whose animosity has been for a 
long series of years nursed, pee fostered, and aggravated by the folly or wicked- 
ness of their common Government. Such ignorance of the real state of things 
here, as has long disgraced the authorities at home, amounts to wickedness. 
Some knowledge and a little vigour might have prevented all this: it has been 
caused by the ignorance and timidity of a distant power. This second rebellion 
was inevitable: it strongly confirms all our previous opinions as to the past, 
and views for the future.” 
———— 

Lord Duruam might well impute ignorance of Canadian subjects 
to the people of this country, when even they who assume the office 
of public instructors, and a newspaper possessed of such acknow- 
ledged resources for obtaining correct information as the Times, 
makes gross mistakes in facts concerning the American Colonies, 
of no very recondite nature. Thirty-five prisoners, under sentence, 
arrived at Liverpool on Monday, in the Captain Ross, from Quebec ; 
and the Times seized the occasion to praise Sir Joun Cotsorne for 
the promptitude with which he had dealt with one batch of the 
rebels— 

« It will be seen, that whatever course Sir John Colborne may have resolved 
upon for the disposal of the Canadian traitors, rebels, or invaders, his resolu- 
tion respecting one portion of them must, at all events, have been promptly 
made. By the Captain Ross, which left Quebec on the 22d of November, 
thirty-five of those offenders have been conveyed to Liverpool, and were landed 
there last Monday evening. On the passage, they had made an attempt to 
overpower the crew and escort, and to seize the ship; but were soon discom- 
fited, and loaded with heavy irons.” 

On looking over the names of the prisoners, no French one ap- 
peared; therefore, said the Témes— 

“ We must, in the absence of more detailed information, conclude that the 
bulk of this cargo of prisoners are nothing more nor less than Republican 
pirates, who invaded Canada for the sake of robbery, and employed for its ac- 
complishment the machinery of murder, and who, by all laws, human and di- 
vine, have forfeited their lives to the executioner.” 

Nowit happens, that the prisoners landed at Liverpool were not 
implicated in the last rebellion, and did not belong to Lower Canada 
at all. Neither is their deportation a proof of Sir Joun Cotsorne’s 
vigour and promptitude. They are part of the Upper Canada con- 
victs, engaged in the outbreak of 1837 ; whose fate has been shame- 
fully delayed by the wretched Government of that colony. Instead 
of praising Sir Joun Cotsorne, the Times should have abused Sir 
GerorGe ARTHUR. 





The Lord Melville packet, arrived at Falmouth from Jamaica, 
brings accounts of the dissolution of the Jamaica Legislative As- 
sembly, by Sir Lionet Smitu. This measure was rendered neces- 
sary by the refusal of the Assembly to attend to any business, in 
consequence of the interference of the Imperial Parliament in 
passing the West India Prisons Bill. ‘“ Suspend the Jamaica 
constitution! Why should the Planters have better treatment than 
the Canadians?” Softly: there is the West India interest ! 








Che Court. 


Viscount Melbourne went with the Queen to St. George’s Chapel on 
Sunday, and afterwards walked with her Majesty on the terrace of 
Windsor Castle. On Monday, Viscount Melbourne rode out with the 
Queen. Her Majesty went to Brighton on Tuesday ; and Viscount Mel- 
bourne returned to town. 

The Royal party arrived at Brighton “ precisely at twenty minutes 
past four.” The north part of the town was rendered almost im- 
passable by the crowd of pedestrians and carriages. Ringing of bells, 
firing of guns, and other demonstrations of loyalty, proclaimed the 
delight of the disinterested inhabitants of Brighton. At the northern 
gate of the Palace-grounds, the High Constable and other local officers 
received the Queen with due obeisance. The Dutchess of Kent and 
the Marchioness of Tavistock travelled in the same carriage with her 
Majesty. The other ladies and gentlemen who accompanied her, were 
the Baroness Lehzen, Lady Mary Stopford, Miss Pitt, Miss Murray, 
Mrs. Brand, Lord Torrington, Colonel Buckley, Major Keppel, and Mr. 
Brand. 

On Thursday, the Queen, attended by several ladies and gentlemen 
of the Household, took a morning ride. The Dutchess of Kent and 
Lady Mary Stopford went out, as usual, in her Royal Highness’s pony 
phaeton. ; 





The Metropolis. 

In the latest edition of the Spectator last Saturday, we published the 
following letter from Lord Durham in answer toa request that his Lord- 
ship would appoint a day for the presentation of the Westminster 
Reform Association’s address by the Deputation appointed at the 
meeting. 
«Cleveland Row, 15th December 1838. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communica- 
tion enclosing the copy of an address from the Westminster Reform Associa- 
tion, and expressing a wish that I should receive it from the hands of a 
deputation. 

“T should have been proud to receive the address itself, expressive as it is 
of principles in which I entirely concar, if I had had no cognizance of the 
proceedings of the meeting at which it was adopted; but these having been 
reported to the public, I feel it my duty to state, that they entirely preclude 
me from receiving the Deputation to which you refer. 

“ The Chairman was chosen unanimously, and the meeting voted him their 
thanks. He called upon them to forget strong opinions on the subject of 
Canada, in order to consider whether they could ‘make use of’ me for the 
furtherance of their own objects. Other speakers were even more candid in 
the avowal of their insincerity. Dr. Wade said that, ‘as an advocate of 


Universal Suffrage, he was perplexed; for he did not see how he could support 
an address to one who advocated Household Suffrage.’ Yet he did support 
that address; and on the ground, as he declared, that I could be made use of 
as ‘a stepping-stone’ for the advantage of the Radical party. These senti- 
ments, and the purposes implied by them, when viewed in conjunction with 
the address, appear to have been cordially approved. 

“T have cited the above passages in order that there may be no sort of 
misapprehension as to my reasons for declining to receive the address. I lay 
aside, as of no importance, all that passed at the meeting which might be 
considered personally injurious to me, and confine myself to the manifest con- 
tradiction between the purport of the address and the objects of the meetings 
The address says one thing, the meeting intended another; and the whole of 
the proceedings, taken as one act, abounds in evidence of gross insincerity. I 
cannot be a party, indirectly or remotely, to any such mode of dealing with 
public affairs. As I am ever ready to declare frankly what measures I think 
desirable, so will I always state my objections to purposes of which I con- 
scientiously disapprove. If I had merely responded to this address, knowing as 
I do that many from whom it proceeds entertain opinions and seek objects which 
I utterly repudiate as destructive to the peace and very existence of society, I 
should have shared in misleading, not to say deceiving, the public. And that is 
what I will never do, come what may. s 

“ The address refers to my unchanged and unchangeable opinions in favour 
of diligence in the work of progressive reform. This I hold to be the only 
means by which great national calamities may be averted. I know of no 
other means by which the true ends of all political exertion may be secured,— 
namely, the instruction, the respectability and self-respect, and the permanent 
dignity and happiness of the whole people without distinction of classes. 
To these great ends, I believe that the stability of the Throne, the security of 
property, and the prosperity of industry, are not less essential means, than 
the realization of those principles which I expressed to the people of Scotland 
in 1834. 

“But I will not pretend ignorance of ulterior designs on the part of those 
who agreed to the address, which are completely at variance with the objects 
and principles to which T have adverted. It becomes me, therefore, openly to 
declare my disapprobation of them, and my determination to oppose myself as 
strongly to their execution, as I hope to labour diligently in the cause of safe, 
attainable, and therefore efficient reform. 

“ For these reasons [I must decline receiving the Deputation. I will not run 
the risk of deceiving any ove. There shall be no mistake in any quarter as to 
my opinions or objects. I cannot accept support so tendered, or an address so 
voted. In other circumstances, T should have considered it as an honourable 
and gratifying mark of public confidence. 

“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, DurRHAM. 

“ W. West, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the Westminster Reform Association.” 





This letter called forth, on Monday, an explanatory remonstrance 

from Mr. Prout, the Chairman of the Deputation. 
** Westminster, 229, Strand, 17th December 1838. 

“My Lord—As Chairman of the Deputation of the Westminster Reform 
Society, appointed to present the Address of the Society to your Lordship, I 
have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s communication 
of Saturday night. 

“The Deputation respectfully beg to inform your Lordship that the Society 
consists of the electors of Westminster, and was formed in the year 1833, for 
the purpose of attaining 


1. Householders’ Suffrage, 
2. Triennial Parliaments, 

3. Voting by Ballot ; 

and that it never has had any covert or ulterior object. 

“The following are the ‘ Principles and Measures’ advocated by the West- 
minster Reform Society, fully and literally extracted from the original pro- 
ceedings of the Association— 

** “PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


*««The Vote by Ballot. 

«© An extension of the Suffrage to every Householder in the Kingdom; and each 
constituency returning two Members to Parliament ought to consist of at least 5,000 
electors. 

‘© «The Repeal of the 27th clause of the Reform Act, which makes the payment of 
rates and taxes (before a particular day) a condition of the franchise. 


« © Triennial Parliaments. , ‘ 
«© * 4 more extensive reform ef Municipal Corporations, especially those of London 


and Ireland. P - - 
“©*4 repeal of the Window and Corn Taxes, so grievously pressing upon the in- 


dustry of the country. , 
«©The abolition of all Pensions not merited by known public services. 
« «The removal of all Taxes which impede the Diffusion of Knowledge amongst the 
people, but must especially the Stamp-duty upon Newspapers. 
«© «4 Reform of the Church Establishment. 
«© © 4 proper application of the Funds known to exist in the country for the purposes 





of Education. 

“Your Lordship, from your long experience of the proceedings of public 
| bodies, must be well aware that it is impossible to prevent the expressions of 
sentiments at variance with those entertained by a majority of the members ? 
and we submit to your Lordship, that if the opinions of some individuals in a 
| large number are to be considered as sufficient ground for refusing to receive 
addresses voted all but unanimously by the collective body, it will always be in 
the power of some individuals, ‘ither from conscientious motives or from evil 
intentions, to nullify the proceedings of any number, however large the meet= 
ing, and however important the proceedings may be to the welfare of the 


| country. ; . . ae 
| “ The Deputation appointed by the Westminster Reform Society to present 
| their address to your Lordship, have directed a copy of the speech of the mover 
| of the address, as taken from the notes of a short-hand writer, to be forwarded 
| to your Lordship; and they assure you that it contains the true ground on 
which the meeting adopted the address. 

“ The Deputation enclose for your Lordship’s perusal the Rules for the go 
vernment of the society. 

“ T have the honour to subscribe myself your Lordship’s most obedient ser- 
vant Tuomas Prov. 


9 
“ To the Right Honourable the Earl of Durham, &c. &c.” 
(copy.)—RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE WESTMINSTER REFORM 


SOCIETY. 
1. That all electors of Westminster, and persons entitled by their tenancy to become 
so, be eligible as members on being nominated by two members of the society, 


2. That a subscription of not less than five shillings per annum be paid by each 
| member; and that the Treasurer receive donations from persons not being members. 
| 3. That a Committee of Mauagemeut be annually appointed; and that the number 
of attendances which each member of the Committee has given be aunually reported 
to the general body. 
4. That the Committee do consist of twenty-three 
ent parishes of the city and liberty of Westminster. 
5. That the Committee shall have the power to call together the general body as often 
as occasion may require. ; 
6. That the Cummittee have power to appoint a Treasurer from their own body. | 
7. That the Committee have power to appoint a Secretary, and of awarding him 
such a payment for his services from out of the funds of the society as they may consi- 


der necessary. q 
8. That the Committee be elected at a general meeting of the society, to be held 


members, selected from the differ- 
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ithin one month after the Ist of January in each year; and that the election be 
That the Committee report at least once a year the result of their labours. 

10, That three members be appointed yearly from the general body to audit the 
ecowuts of (he Treasurer. 

Lord Durham lost no time in responding to the above. 

** Cleveland Kow, 18th December 1838. 

“ Sir—{ have to thank you for your courtesy in communicating to me the 
Principles and Measures advocated by the Westminster Reform Society.’ 

“ T rejoice to receive from you this proof that the insincere, and, in my opi- 
ion, dangerous purposes avowed by some of those who took so prominent a 
art inthe meeting to which you refer, are not founded on, or justified by the 
ublic and recorded declarations of that association. I can, therefore, have no 
esitation, after this explanation, in receiving from you an address emanating 
rom the society. 

“Tam informed and believe, that that society was instituted by honourable 
nd conscientious men, honestly devoted to the cause of Reform, and of the 
rue interests of the industrious classes. 

“ Let me, then, take this opportunity of imploring them, at the present poli- 
ical crisis, to use their well-earned influence with their fellow-countrymen for 
he purpose of deprecating all violence and turbulent proceedings. Let me beg 
hat they will draw the line of distinction, as broadly as I wish to do for -my- 
elf, between honest and sincere Reformers, and those who assume the charac- 
er with other and pernicious designs ; that they will inspire the people with a 
esire for practical benefits, and not for dangerous theories ; and, above all, that 
hey will boldly repudiate all fellowship and communion with those whose 
‘ounsels aud actions are not only fraught with danger to the peace of society, 
mut to the wellbeing even of those whose exclusive interests they profess to 
naintain. 

“ Allow me, Sir, to thank you personally for the very friendly terms in which 
you have «!luded to my public conduct, as I find them recorded in the report of 
your speech, which you have transmitted to me. 

“ Trustiig ever to deserve your confidence and good opinion, I have the 
sonour to subscribe myself, your most obedient servant, Durwam. 

“T. Prout, Esq., Chairman, &c. &c.” 

A letter from Mr. Prout, enclosing the address in due form, wound up 
he correspondence. 

[A few words of comment on this correspondence may be expected 
rom us. It should seem that Lord Durham’s first letter was written 
inder a misconception. He assumed, without better grounds than a 
1ewspaper report of a few expressions by some of the speakers at the 
neeting of the Association, that the address was an act of “ gross insin- 
erity.” Why he should have taken it for granted that Dr. Wade, or 
Mr. Trott the Chairman, (whose coarse phrase “ make use of ” was sus- 
‘eptible of an inoffensive interpretation,) spoke the sentiments of the 
Association rather than the address itself, or than Mr. Prout, the mover, 
loes not appear. It may be conjectured that Lord Durham was eager to 
sive vent to an arriére pensée—his resolution not to be mixed up with 
he Chartists, Republicans, and No-Private-Property-men ; and fancied 
hat the Westminster address afforded the proper opportunity.’ The frank 
leclaration that there should be no excuse for mistaking or misre- 
oresenting his views, is of a kind to win for its honesty the respect 
fall partics. It stands out in fair contrast with the conduct of the 
rreater number of modern statesmen, and more especially of those 
iow in office: would Lord Melbourne, or would Lord John Russell when 
meouraging the Radical advances in 1835, (we do not ask what they 
vould do now,) have taken such pains to dispel delusions? The tem- 
erate and business-like remonstrance from the Deputation con- 
vinced Lord Durham of his mistake; and the kind tone of his 
second letter showed how ready he was to receive correction and to 
lo justice. ‘Taken in connexion with the exposition of the West- 
ninster Reformers’ political creed in Mr. Prout’s communication, Lord 
Durham's second letter must be viewed as an adhesion to the princi- 
les and objects of the Westminster Association; ,which, it will be 
een, go beyond barren organic changes, and embrace important prac- 
ical reforms. ] 











Ata meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Tuesday, Mr. Baylis 
noved a resolution which declared, that ‘ any measure having for its 
»bject the opening of the Post-office for business on Sundays,” would 
ve “ offensive to the religious and moral feelings and adverse to the 
social comforts and order, of a large portion of the Metropolitan com- 
nunity.” 

Mr, Anderton said, that the published correspondence on the subject 
howed that there was no intention to open the Post-officefon Sundays ; 
ind the motion being therefore unnecessary, he should move the “ pre- 
ious question.” 

Deputy Corney and Mr. Pewtress did not consider the disavowal of 
he intention to deliver London letters on a Sunday sufficiently distinct ; 
ind supported the motion. 

Mr. Anderton withdrew his amendment, and the motion was carried. 

{The correspondence alluded to in the Court consists of a letter from 
he “ Members of the Stock Exchange” to Mr. F. T. Baring, of the 
reasury, and from the Lord Mayor to Colonel Maberly. Mr. Baring 
said, that there was no intention to deliver letters on a Sunday in Lon- 
lon; but that “ the transmission of letters from the country, through 
London, sy mails which now arrive and leave London on Sundays, was 
‘recommended by the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry in 1837 ;” 
ind the Lords of the Treasury considered that this recommendation 
ifforded no argument for a Sunday delivery of letters—to which they 
“would ov every ground strongly object.” Colonel Maberly’s letter 
simply states that there was “ no proposition before the Postmaster- 
xeneral for a delivery of letters on Sunday ; and that no measure would 
be adopted except on most mature deliberation.” ] 

Yesterday, being St. Thomas’s Day, the election of Common Council- 
men for the ensuing year took place, as usual. There were contests in 
several wards; but little interest is attached to the proceedings, and they 
do not require particular notice. 





The members of the Hammersmith Reform Club dined together on 
Wednesday, at the City Arms Tavern, Hammersmith. The principal 
object which called them together was the presentation of a very hand- 
some piece of plate, an epergne, to a highly meritorious and active fel- 
low-parishioner and Reformer, Mr. Minton. Sir John Scott Lillie acted 
as Chairman, and there were about fifty gentlemen present. 








The Working Men’s Association held a meeting on Tuesday evening, 
at Chesney’s Rooms, Tooley Street. Mr. Feargus O'Connor was pre- 
sent, and spoke magniloquently. The following are specimens of his 
harangue— 

“The Weekly Chronicle, edited by George Henry Ward, the Member for 
Sheffield, had the audacity to attempt to intimidate me, by telling me that the 
moment I came to a London meeting the Police would arrest me. Iam here 
now, and I dare the Police; I defy the Police and I dare the masters of the 
Police.” uf . ” 

“A party have sprung up, calling themselves ‘ Philosophical Radicals’—~q 
party of men who, instead of assailing the stronghold of corruption, would 
assail the teapot and the exciseman—a party of men who speak of moral 
courage and denounce physical force. Why, they would be the first to use 
physical force, and to abstain from any thing like a trial of moral exertion in 
this country. Ihave been denounced as a person who recommended physical 
force. I stand here before you, and if my life hung upon the lips of a judge, 
or upon the verdict of a jury of shopkeepers, if I had recommended physical 
force I would not retract the assertion: but during my whole existence—durin 
my whole Radical career—I never, directly or indirectly, recommended physic 
orce. ii 

“T consider it moral force, to meet those men who are to carry the Radical 
petition to the House of Commons, four or five hundred thousand strong, 
marching down without arms in your hands, and sending your compliments 
into the House of Commons, to say that Mr. Attwood and ur. Fielden are the 
bearers of a message, and that you wait for a reply outside.” * * . 

“Iam going to give Lord Melbourne something to do next month. We 
shall have a pretty new moon in January, and let us see if he will put out the 
moon. (Loud and long-continued cheering.) Let us see if Daniel O'Connell, 
and his staff of Precursors, will come to his assistance, and go up to the man 
in the moon. Let us see what they will do when placed in this emergency; 
but don’t you be afraid in London.’ 

He advised the meeting to take neither the Ballot nor a repeal of the 
Corn-laws, till they had got Universal Suffrage. [Mr. O’Connor did 
not explain how the Chartists were to refuse the two measures, should 
they be granted. | 

‘A “ Committee of Agitation” was appointed to call meetings, collect 
the National Rent, and promote the objects of the National Convention. 

Another meeting of the same parties was held on Wednesday, when 
Mr. Hartwell delivered an account of his mission among the agricul- 
tural labourers. He found them generally in a state of great distress, 
the average wages being 7s. a week, whilst flour was 9s. 6d. a bushel : 
the consequence was, that the labouring man and his family “lived upon 
potatoes and salt, and drank warm water coloured with the raspings of 
bread.” In spite of threats from their employers, the working men held 
public meetings, and gave enthusiastic support to the Charter. The 
Chronicle this morning says, that “ the Magistrates, with few exceptions, 
are men who are afraid of drawing down on themselves the vengeance of 
the working classes; and the conviction gains ground among the latter, 
that do what they will, no one dares to interfere with them.” 





Four hundred noblemen and gentlemen, members of the Smithfield 
Club, dined together at the Freemason’s Tavern on Monday, Earl 
Spencer in the chair. The dinner was excellent, and the talk about 
the breeding of cattle very interesting to those present. The prizes 
were distributed by the Chairman. 

The Proprietors of East India Stock held their quarterly general 
meeting on Wednesday. The principal business was a discussion of a 
motion by Mr. Montgomery Martin, for papers relative to the taxation of 
India. Mr. Martin delivered along and desultory speech, to prove that 
the condition of the Asiatics under the Company’s government was de- 
plorable; that the revenue was “rapidly declining,” and the country 
generally in a “wretched state.” Sir Charles Forbes, though not agree- 
ing entirely with Mr. Martin, seconded the motion, because he ap- 
proved of Mr. Martin’s ultimate object—the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the natives in India. Mr. Weeding and Sir James Law Lushing- 
ton opposed the motion; and it was rejected by a large majority. 

Sir James Rivett Carnac will be invited to a public dinner previously 
to his departure for Bombay. 

Deputations from the merchants of the City of London and from 
Liverpool waited on Lord Melbourne, at the Treasury, on Wednesday 
last, to present memorials against the atrocious warfare in Spain. Lord 
Palmerston was too unwell to attend. ‘The Premier said, that every 
exertion had been made to enforce the execution of the Eliot treaty, and 
to consolidate the Queen’s troops: he felt a strong desire to terminate 
the civil war in Spain, but could not state any intention ofa change of 
measures adapted to that purpose. 

A Finsbury Literary and Scientific Institution is springing up, under 
the patronage of Lord Brougham, who has consented to accept the Presi- 
dency. Premises have been taken in Finsbury Square. 





For several years there have been hard struggles in the parish of 
Lambeth to get rid of the Church-rate; but on Monday evening the 
Churchwardens gave up the point, and announced their intention of not 
applying this year for a rate; “relying upon the justice and liberality of 
the congregation to support the parent church.” 

At a meeting of the Committee for managing the Refuge for the 
Houseless Poor, on Wednesday, some discussion arose as to the propriety 
of reopening it. Dr. Conquest and others thought it did more harm than 
good. It was resolved to postpone decision on the point till next 
month, when a general meeting of subscribers might be called. [In the 
meanwhile, how many wretched creatures will be driven to commit 
crimes, or perish in the streets, for want of the cheap assistance afforded 
them last year at the Refuge !] ‘ 

Some fuss has been made about the exclusion of Irishmen from the 
Police of the City; but there appears to be no fair ground for supposing 
that any candidate is refused admission to that body as a punishment for 
the sin of Irish birth. Mr. Whithair, the Superintendent, positively de~ 
nies that he makes any such exception. 

There are now about 250 persons confined in Whitecross Street 
Prison, including those on Court of Requests executions ; the number 
has reached as high as 450. In the Marshalsea, only 55, which is con- 
sidered a very small amount. In Horsemonger Lane Gaol, 110. In the 
Fleet and Queen’s Bench, comparatively few, considering the extent 
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.of the two prisons—about a fourth or a fifth of the number that have 


been confined. 

In most of the public thoroughfares, placards are posted in trades- 
men’s windows announcing that after a certain date (in most instances 
from the Ist January next) their shops and warehouses will be closed 
at eight o’clock. Some few, however, stated that they had adopted nine 
as the hour for closing. 

Captain Young, owner of the Eliza, trading from Newcastle to Lon- 
don, waited on the Lord Mayor on Thursday, to complain of recent 
regulations of the Navigation Committee, which prevented him from un- 
loading his cargo at places on the river convenient to his customers. 
He said that he was opposed to the combination of coal-owners, and re- 
fused to comply with their rules: nevertheless he found no difficulty in 
procuring excellent coal, which he supplied at reduced prices. ‘The 
Lord Mayor encouraged him to persevere in his attempt to break down 
the combination; gave him an order for the Mansionhouse ; and said 
that he thought permission should be given him to go directly to the 
most convenient places to deliver a cargo already sold, and not waiting 
for a customer. 





The Court of Queen’s Bench was occupied on Wednesday with the 
trial of John Joseph Lawson, printer and publisher of the Times news- 
paper, for the libel on Sir John Conroy. The prosecutor had ob- 
tained an absolute rule for a criminal information against the defendant. 
The counsel for the prosecutor were Mr. Thesiger and Mr. Wightman ; 
for the defendant, Sir John Campbell, Mr. Platt, and Mr. Humfrey. 
The libel appeared in the Times of the 9th of March. It imputed to 
“a certain newly-created Baronet, attached to the Household of the 
Dutchess of Kent,” mismanagement of the concerns of her Royal High- 
ness, who had accumulated a debt of 80,000/. ; towards the silent dis- 
charge of which debt, Parliament had voted an annuity of 30,0001. 
Disrespectful conduct to William the Fourth was insinuated against the 
* Baronet ;” who it was said, “ wished to have been sent Ambassador to 
Sweden, but the Queen refused to give him the opportunity of exhibit- 
ing his “respectful” manners to the King of Sweden. And then came 
the two following paragraphs, in which the pith of the offence lay— 

“Should he quit his present position, we ask where are talents to be found 
capable of applying a due portion of the 30,000/ to the liquidation of the 
80,0002., and who can so well understand wiping off as he who has chalked on? 

“There is another matter also worth notice. There is a certain estate in 
Wales, purchased and paid for not long ago. If any public inquiry should take 
place whence the money for the payment came, who so competent to answer 
the question as the Baronet ?” 

Evidence was given of the publication and sale of the libel at the 
Times office, by a clerk to Messrs. Williams, Powell, and Brookes, soli- 
citors to the prosecution. The witness was cross-examined by Sir John 
Campbell, the Queen’s Attorney-General. 

“ “ You say you are clerk to the solicitors of Sir John Conroy? 
Sir, 

“Ts Sir John in court ?”—“ Not that I am aware of.” 

“ You are not aware ?”—* I am not.” 

“When did you see him last ?”—“Just previously to my coming into 
court.” 

“In the Guildhall-yard ?”—* It was.” 

“ This very morning ?”—“ This very morning.” 

“ He is not confined by illness to his house ?”—* He is not.” 

“ He is in good health ?”—* I believe he is.” 

Mr. Common Sergeant Mirehouse deposed that he had long known 
Sir John Conroy; that he had purchased an estate for him in Wales; 
and had no doubt that he was the person alluded to in the Times article. 
When cross-examined by the Attorney-General, the witness said that 
he had seen Sir John Conroy in the neighbourhood of the Court, and 
that he “was ready” for the Attorney-General if he “wanted him.” 
{This learned judge ought to have known that the defendant could not 
summon the prosecutor as his witness. | 

The Honourable Edmund Byng knew Sir John Conroy very well, 
and was “most decidedly” of opinion that he was the person alluded to 
by the Times. 

Such was the case for the prosecution. 

Sir John Campbell addressed the Jury for the defendant. This was 
the opening of his speech— 

“ May it please your Lordship—So, gentlemen of the Jury, my learned friend 
Mr. Thesiger closes his case without presenting Sir John Conroy as a witness 
before you. Is Sir John Conroy ill in bed? Is he in a distant ‘country? Is 
he prevented from appearing to explain and justify his conduct? Sir John 
Conroy is not in court. He is not in court, but he is, we are told, in some ad- 
joining room within call of my learned friend; and after the taunt which I on 
purpose threw out on the cross-examination of the first witness, when there 
was ample time for my learned friend to have sent for him, and to have pre- 
sented him before you, if Sir John Conroy had auy taste to appear before the 
Jury, yet my learned friend closes his case without calling the prosecutor as a 
witness.” 

It was said that Sir John Conroy challenged inquiry—was eager to 
meet his accusers face to face— 

“ Where is Sir John Conroy? Does he present himself ‘ face to face’ be- 
fore his accuser eo He shrinks, gentlemen, from that challenge. He does not 
venture to come into court. I should have liked exceedingly to have seen him 
* face to face ;’ and it would have given me great gratification, if, on examina- 
tion and cross-examination, he had given such an explanation as might be en- 
tirely satisfactory ; nor should I for one moment have withheld my tribute of 
applause from the conduct he had pursued. Instead of that, gentlemen, Sir 
John Conroy comes to the neighbourhood of the court, but he does not venture 
to present himself as a witness before the Jury. Is this the practice that has 
been usually pursued where a criminal information has been resorted to with a 
view to the vindication of character? That is what I utterly deny. A pro- 
secutor who seeks to vindicate his character comes before a jury, explains the 
matter that is charged against him, and subjects himself to the ¢ross-examina- 
tion of his accuser 4 

Mr. Thesiger—“ That is not what you did yourself a few days ago in the 
Queen versus 5 ‘ Pap 

The Attorney-General—* I will remind my learned friend, and you, gen- 
tlemen, of cases in which a very different course to that now adopted has been 
pursued.” 

J Sir John then referred to the case on which Mr. Hartshorn, accused 
in the John Bull of a foul offence, appeared in the witness-box himself; 
also to that of the Duke of Cumberland against the Independent Whig, 


” 


—*Tam, 














on which occasion the Due did not hesitate to preseat himself for 
cross-examination. Not only so—he called Sir Wathen Waller, wh« 
was privy to all ihe circumstances attending the death of Sellis; anc 
Mr. Place, fore nan of the Coroner’s Jury which sat upon the corpse oi 
Sellis. Would i: not have been becoming in Sir John Conroy to have 
followed such examples? Sir John Campbell went on to explain the 
defects of the proceeding by criminal information, when it was desir- 
able that the truth should be ascertained. A civil action was far better. 
“where upon issue joined there was a trial before a jury.” He quoted 
Lord Brougham’s opinion, that the truth should not be excluded u 
proceedings for libel, though it might not be a justification of. the libel 
But, apart from those considerations, Sir John Campbell thought he 
could convince the Jury that the article in the Times did not bear the 
interpretation which had been put upon it: and he went into a long 
argument to prove that nothing like fraud was insinuated against Sui 
John Conroy; and that there was no more connexion between the las: 
paragraph, about the purchase of the Welsh estate, and the money 
transactions with the Dutchess of Kent, than between it and the disre- 
spectful conduct to William the F ourth, which imputation was not com- 
plained of — ; 

“ Now, it might happen that Sir John, although bred in the school of honour, 
might have no patrimony ; it might be that he received no portion with his wife ; 
it might be that, serving his country in the Army, he had no opportunity 
whatever of making any money, and yet still he bought large estates in Wales : 
and it might be a matter not merely of private curiosity, but of public concern- 
ment, just to ascertain whence that money came. Gentlemen, I do not, I assure 

-ou with the utmost sincerity, mean to bring any accusation, or throw out any 
insinuation, respecting Sir John Conroy and the purchase of those W elsh 
estates. hope, and I do not at all hint at any thing to the — that 
they might be purchased with money honourably, and fairly, and properly pro- 
cured. But at the same time, gentlemen, if a person in his situation did pur- 
chase large estates in Wales without any ostensible means of paying for them, 
considering the delicate and responsible situation he held, might it not be a 
subject of question and of investigation, and of explanation, just to inquire 
whence the money came with which those estates were purchased? Is there 
only one improper source from which the money could be derived? There is 
one, but that is one of the many. Lest I should be supposed, gentlemen, to 
insinuate any thing,—which I do not I assure you most sincerely,—I will not 
enumerate, or even hint at, the various other sources from which that money 
might have been improperly obtained.” ’ 

Had Sir John Conroy been put in the witness-box, he might have 
satisfactorily accounted for the manner in which he raised the funds to 
pay for his estate. The Attorney-General again reminded the Jury, that 
Sir John Conroy was not a private individual—he was before the public 
in a very delicate and responsible situation. The Times was not a paper 
given to gossip and tittle-tattle. The Jury might might acquit Mr. 
Lawson, on the fair ground that no fraud or peculation was imputed to 
Sir John Conroy. No injury could result from a verdict of acquittal. 
Under Mr. Fox’s Act, the Jury had the case in their own hands. The 
question was for them, and them alone to decide. ; 

Lord Denman charged the Jury. He briefly stated the facts; and said 
that the point for them was—what construction ought to be put upon the 
article? In consequence of Sir John Campbell’s observations, it was 
necessary for him to state the nature of proceeding by Giiminas informa- 
tion. Accordingly, Lord Denman explained to the Jury, that the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of the libel was decided in the preliminary 
proceedings; and that before the Court made the rule absolute, its 
tulsehood was clearly proved. It then only remained for the Jury, being 
satisfied of the fact of publication, and that the prosecutor was the party 
to whom the article applied, to say whether the imputations were defama- 
tory or not. With the question of truth or falsehood they had nothing 
whatever to do; and it would have been mere parade to have put Sir 
John Conroy into the witness-box to speak to facts which ought to have 
no effect upon the verdict. In the case of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, Sir Charles Wetherell had called the Duke as witness; but 
Sir Charles was not so well versed in criminal proceedings as the 
gentlemen who conducted the present case; and Lord Denman well 
remembered telling him, that he would have no inquiry into the facts 
—no mock issue raised. For his own part, in the present case, he 
did not see how eny other construction could be put on the Times 
article, than that it was intended to impute fraud to Sir John Conroy 
But the Jury were the sole judges of that point. 

The Jury, without leaving their box, immediately returned a ver- 
dict of “ guilty.” 


In the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, Frederick Dawson 
Bundock, who also had assumed the names of Reed and Moffatt, was 
found guilty of stealing some clothing, a clock, and other articles. 
He was transported for life; being an old offender, though a young 
man, and, it was said, son of a Colonel of the Army. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Tuesday, James Norton, a tailor, was 
committed on a charge of extorting money from the Reverend Gilbert 
Chesnutt, curate of Trinity Church, Southwark, by menacing him with 
“an accusation ” of an infamous offence. It appeared that Mr. Chesnutt 
had for some time been in the habit of seeing the prisoner, and giving 
him money, before he could summon courage to bring him before a Ma- 
gistrate. The prisoner was tried in the Central Criminal Court on 
Thursday ; found guilty, and sentenced to fifteen years’ transportation. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Wednesday, Edward Cotton, the lad 
who was found in Buckingham Palace, was again brought before the 
Magistrates. Mr. Thomas Griffiths, of Coventry Street, Haymarket, 
said that the prisoner entered his service as an errand-boy in August, 
and left him without notice on Tuesday week. His real name was 
Edward Jones: his father was a tailor in Bell Yard, York Street; he 
was sixteen years old. He had often said he would go the Palace and 
see the grand staircase. Evidence was given to make out a case of 
theft against the prisoner; and he was committed for trial. When the 
Magistrate’s decision was given, the lad said composedly—“ Oh, very 
well.” [It thus appears, that all which gave peculiar zest to the story 
of last Saturday was fictitious. ] 

A fire, on Thursday night, burnt down the extensive premises of 
Bowman and Son, sugar-bakers, Duncan Street, Whitechapel. Pro- 
perty said to be worth 120,000/. was consumed. A man was thrown 
down and trampled to death in the crowd. 
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On Tuesday night, a woman, who lived with her father in Kenning- 
ton Lane, stabbed the old man, in a violent passion, with a table-knife. 
She is in custody ; but the father, who is seventy-six years old, and called 
by the penny-a-liner “an independent gentleman,” refuses to prosecute 
her. His life is in danger. 

A large quantity of spirits, intended to be smuggled ashore, was seized 
off Woolwich, on Saturday last on board of a French schooner. The 
value of the capture is about 1,500/. 





Che Probinees. 

A special general meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
and Manufactures was held on the 13th, to consider the propriety of 
petitioning Parliament to repeal the Corn-laws. The meeting was the 
largest of the kind ever assembled in Manchester. Mr. George Wil- 
liam Wood, M.P., President of the Chamber, having been called to the 
chair, opened the business of the day, by giving a history of Corn-law 
legislation since the peace, and its injurious eflects on the commerce and 
manufactures of the kingdom. 

Mr. Samuel Fletcher moved that a petition be presented to Parlia- 
ment for the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

The motion having been seconded and carried unanimously, Mr. 
Wood read the petition intended to be proposed to the meeting, from 
the chair. There is no occasion to give an entire copy of this docu- 
ment, as it consisted chiefly of a recital of the well-known arguments 
against the Corn-laws; but the latter part, which appeared to sanction 
the continuance of so much of the existing duty as might serve asa 
counterpoise to the protecting duties on manufactures, gave rise to much 
discussion, and is as follows— 

« It remains to notice the two chief arguments urged in favour of the system. 

‘ Ist, The danger of foreign dependence for a supply of food is dwelt upon. 

There is a security against this in the ordinary workings of self-interest. Sellers 
profit along with buyers, and have an interest not less strong to prevent any rupture of | 
the connexion. 

«* Teudencies to war are checked, and war itself is preveuted, by those friendly re- 
lations of mutual dej. e which grow up between nations bound to each other by 
the ties of a regular and profitable commer 




















“ This alleged danger of fureigu depeudence, however, be its amount what it may, 
exists id it would be diminished, not increased, by the introduction of a 
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) of procuring, by prohibitory duties, a remunerating price to 
the growers of corn, uso dwelt upou, 
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law of some sort. Viewing the effects of the selfish legislation of the 
landowners, he would strongly oppose the continuance of any protect- 
ing duty on corn— 

The effects of excluding foreign corn had been to induce foreign nations to 
impose heavy duties upon our manufactures. We had disregarded their remon- 
strances against our unjust exclusion of their produce in exchange for ours, and 
we might now turn to look at the effect of our selfish poli In 1820, we ex- 
ported to Russia 13,203,857 yards of cotton cloth; in 1837, our exports to that 
ry were reduced to 847,022 yards only. In 1820, we exported to Prussia 
35 yards of cloth; now we exported not a yard! 'To Germany, in 1820, 
we exported 47,658,285 yards ;_ in 1837, our exports to that country had fallen 
off to 38,581,533 yards. In fact, the consequence of our policy Lad been to re- 
duce our exports to Europe less by 20 per cent. than their amount during the 
five years after the establishment of peace. Our exports to Northern Europe 
were less by 7,400,000 since 1832, than they were the first five years after the war. 
Nor was this all—a more fearful state of things had arisen: those countries had 
become manufacturers themselves ; and we, instead of being mauufacturers of 
cotton goods for them, had become merely the spinners of their yarn, while our 
poor weavers were reduced by it to a state of wretchedness and suffering, which 
admitted of nohope. To show the truth of this last statement, he would call 
attention to our exports of cotton twist. In 1820, we exported to Russia 
8,762,5471bs., while last year the quantity exported amounted to 23,910,019. 
To Germany and Prussia, in 1820, we exported 11,682,683lbs.; last year, 
13,109,100Ibs. ‘To the United Netherlands, in 1820, we exported 232,474bs. of 
cotton twist; while last year our exports of that article had risen to 
17,457,232lbs. These were our exports to Northern Europe ; and our trade was 
not only going to destruction there, but we were fast losing our ground in 
Southern Europe, where a similar policy has being adopted to that pursued in 
the North; and we should tind that while in 1820 we exported no twist to 
France, in 1837 the exports amounted t0354,025lbs. In the same manner, our ex- 
ports had increased during the sam period to Gibraltar from 61,182 to280,114lbs.; 
to Malta and the Ionian Islands, from 108,464]bs. to 371,7601bs. 3; to Italy from 
1,291,261 to 9,118,938lbs.; to Turkey, from 542,093lbs to 4, )47,87 Ibs. 
But the exportation of raw materials was not confined to cotton alone; labour 
was so much cheaper on the Continent, that, true as the needle to the pole, 
manuyactures were finding their way to the cheap food. n 1820, our exports of 
woollen yarn were only 3,924]bs. ; in 1836, it was 2,546,177Ibs. The same pro- 
cess was going on with respect to linen yarn; and on examining the exports, it 
would be found that while in 1820 we exported not a pound, our exports in 1836 
were 4,474,504Ibs. The total export of cotton yarn in the same period had in- 
creased from 23,052,525 to 105,106,529lbs.; and we found now that warps were 
sent abroad sized and dressed ready to be put into the loom; thus affording 
every facility for the most unskilful workman to weave them into piece. 

But the cotton-spinning of our rivals was rapidly increasing— 

On looking at the consumption of cotton in foreign countries, he found, that 

whereas in 1808 the United States consumed only 100 bales of the raw mate- 



























rial, in 1836 she had converted into manufactures no less than 237,000 balcs. 


France, in 1812, consumed only 262,719 bales; in 1836, her consumption 
amounted to 353,005 bales, and there were no fewer than sixty cotton-mills in 
the course of erection. In Austria also, a rapid increase was taking place in 
cotton manufactures; and in 1837 she had 650,000 spindles at work, and 
100,000 more in preparation. Siuilar progress was making in Bohemia, the 
Tyrol, Lombardy, Naples, and Salerno. 

So also in other staple articles of British foreign trade. Mr, 
Smith showed that foreigners were manufacturing hardware, hosiery, 
silk goods, furniture, &c. at a cheaper rate than they could be produced 
in England, with all its advantages of capital and machinery— 

The Saxons supplied as much cotton hosiery to the United States alone as 
we did to all the world. He held in his hand a beautiful specimen of their ma- 
nufactures of white cotton gloves, which cost only 3s. 6d. per dozen at Ham- 
burg. He held in his hand also another specimen of gloves of foreign manu- 
facture, and one of similar quality of the manufacture of this country; but 
while the price of the English goods was 6s. per dozen, those of the Saxon ma- 
nufacture were purchased at Hamburg for 3s. 2d. per dozen. He had before 
him another specimen of beautiful stockings of Saxon manufacture which at 
Hamburg sold for 12s. 44d. per dozen, while the stockings of the same quality 
of English manufacture which he held in his hand could not be had for ee at 
Nottingham than 23s. per dozen. It was a lamentable fact, that Saxon ho- 
siery and gloves were now regularly imported and sold in this country at lower 
prices than they can be made here, and will undoubtedly shortly entirely de- 
stroy this large branch of our manufactures. 

Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the recent interview of 
the Chamber of Commerce with Mr. Poulett Thompson. That gentle- 
man’s reply to every question of monopoly brought under his notice 
was invariably—* It is a very important, but a very difficult question.” 
Truly, it was difficult to reconcile monopoly with free trade, and the 
same difficulty would exist to the end of time: but M:. Huskisson had 
encountered and overcome greater difficulties when he first broached 
the principles of free trade to the Legislature. Mr. Smith then speci- 
fied many articles on which heavy duties had been repealed by Mr. 
Huskisson, to the material advantage of all parties interested in their 
production and consumption. He expressed his desire that the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce should announce their readiness to give 
up all protecting duties on manufactures, and thus anticipate the ob- 
jections of agriculturists. 

Mr. J. C. Dyer advised a demand for absolute repeal of the Corn- 
laws— 

Nothing but universal agitation would effect their object ; and it was strange 
that Manchester and the country at large should have remained so long asleep 
on the verge of such awful danger as that with which we were threatened from 
the Corn-laws, Though painful, it was necessary they should look the subject 
fairly in the face. He had observed the thoughtful looks of members while Mr. 
Sinith was detailing his alarming array of facts illustrating the falling-off in 
our exports. Still he knew, from sources of information on which he could 
rely, that no power in Europe could yet compete with England if she had only 
a fair chance. But what could we do under our present heavy burdens? We 
ought to struggle to retain that superiority which we possessed, and to demand 
most strenuously those concessions from Government which were necessary to 
the salvation of the country. 

Mr. Cobden contended, that by adopting the petition, the Chamber 
would go back from the opinions maintained in the petition of last 
year; which prayed for a repeal of ail protective duties, leaving such 
only as were required for purposes of revenue. Mr. Smith’s valuable 
facts must make a strong impression, and the Chamber should pause 
before they adopted a petition evidently very hastily drawn up. He 
denied that the Corn-law of 1827-8 was a relaxation of that of 1815; 
though Mr. G. W. Wood had expressed that opinion— 

To understand this subject clearly, it was necessary to refer to the very dif- 
ferent state of the currency in 1815 and in 1828; at which latter period it had 
undergone an appreciation of about twenty-five per cent. ‘That this point was 
very well understood by the confederates—he might call them conspirators— 
who passed the present law, was very evident to all who read the proceedings in 
Parliament of that time. Indeed, the alteration in the currency was urged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Robiuson, (who let the cat out of the 
bag when hard pressed by Sir Edward Knatchbull and the fanatics of the agri- 
cultural party for a complete monopoly,) as a reason for passing the bill; and 
Sir Francis Burdett, who was in favour of the high duty on corn, consoled his 
party by telling them, that whilst the Currency-law remained in force, they 
would not be worse off by the change. An appeal to the duties at the two 
periods fully justifies this opinion. In 1815, corn was admissible, duty free, at 
SOs. ; and by the law of 1828, it is admitted at a shilling duty when the price 
in the home market reaches 73s. Taking into account the change that had 
taken place in the currency, by which the sum of 80s, in 1815 had been made 
equivalent to 60s. in 1828, the landlords actually raised the monopoly some 15 
per cent. higher by the change. 

He mentioned some facts to prove that the exportation of machinery 
from England to the Continent was extensive— 

Whilst at Dresden, he was shown over a large machine-making establish- 
ment by an Englishman, who took him into a large room filled with machinery 
for spinning flax with Gore and Wesley’s patent improvements: “ This, ” sai 
he, “was brought out from England at an expense of 35,000 dollars for models, 
and I am engaged to superintend the copying of it.” At Chemnitz, also in 
Saxony, he visited also a ana establishment organized and conducted by Eng- 
lish mechanics for the manufacture of machinery. And it happened, that on 
the very day he was there, the place was decorated with evergreens and laurel 
branches for the purpose of doing honour to the King and Queen of Saxony, 
who paid a visit to the premises. He found at Prague, in Bohemia, an esta- 
blishment belonging to an Englishman for making machinery for manufactures. 
And at Vienna, there were two of our countrymen accommodated under an 
imperial roof carrying on a similar trade. At Elberfeld and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he also found large machine-making businesses carried on by Englishmen. At 
Liege there is a similar concern, the largest in the world, belonging to Mr. 
Cockerell, who was born at Haslingden, in this county, and who employs nearly 
three thousand hands. And at Zurich he found the large establishment of Mr. 
Esher, with an Englishman at the head of the foundry, and another at the head 
of the forge, casting five tons of iron, brought from England, into spindles, 
rollers, and wheels for the spinners and manufacturers of Austria, Saxony, or 
Bavaria. In almost every large town there were English mechanics instruct- 
ing the natives to rival us. Now he contended, that every one of those artisans 
was expatriated from their native country by act of the British Parliament 
They carried their labour abroad because our Corn-law will not allow them to 
exchange the results of their industry for the corn and food of other countries. 
He quitted the Continent at Antwerp for England; and he would tell them 
what were his feelings after walking through the deserted Exchange of that 
once famous emporium, and looking at its almost deserted harbours,—in whicby 
by the way, he observed American, not English vessels, which had been the 
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bearers of the coffee and sugar of Cuba. Whilst looking at these evidences of 
departed greatness, and reflecting upon the cause of the decay of Antwerp—of 
the atrocities of the Spanish General Alva, who banished the skilful weaver 
and the capitalist of Belgium to foreign countries—he felt a conviction which 
he still was sorry to entertain, that the rulers of this country were pursuing 

recisely the same policy as the Spanish Governor in Belgium, or Louis the 
Fenrtoruth by the revocation of his Edict of Nantes ; that our aristocracy was 
playing over again the same part in a different character; and unless prevented 
by the efforts of the suffering people, it would end as in Belgium, in the ruin of 
the empire. (Loud cheers.) 

He concluded by moving an amendment, that the Chamber should 
reassemble in the following week to pass a petition for the “ total repeal 
of all protective duties whatever.” 

A desultory discussion followed. Several members objected to Mr. 
Cobden’s proposal, that it was absurd to petition for what they had no 
chance of obtaining. Others doubted whether Mr. Cobden would gain 
any thing by an adjournment. Many other members would attend the 
adjourned meeting, and it would be seen that there was a strong body for 
the less extended demand. Mr. J. C. Dyer said, that the petition was 
not so strong as that of last year; and if they had retrograded, let them 
say so at once. For his part, he did not approve of moderate injustice. 

Finally, the meeting was adjourned till the 20th. 





Lord Durham has accepted the Hull invitation to a public dinner, but 
no time for the entertainment is fixed. 

The members of the Birmingham Loyal and Constitutional Associa- 
tion, to the number of about four hundred, dined together on Tuesday, 
in the Town-hall. The principal persons were Sir Francis Burdett, 
Lords Bradford, Sandon, Teignmouth, Sir Eardley Wilmot, and Mr. 
Dugdale, M.P., the chairman. The speeches generally were dull; and 
the better-informed portion of the company did not encourage the ex- 
pectation of a speedy return of the Conservatives to power. Lord 
Sandon said— 

Had he no other reason to hope for success than his confidence in the tran- 
scendant ability and conscientious principle of their great leader, Sir Robert 
Peel, he would look forward to the future with assured hope. Sir Robert’s 
public conduct was before that meeting, and they would see that he had 
never swerved from any principles he ever professed. He was now at the head 
of the strongest Opposition ever known in England, and his speedy return to 
power might be anticipated. But he was confident that Sir Robert Peel would | 
not sacrifice an atom of principle to secure an immediate return to power: he | 
believe no man was more sensible that nothing would be more futal to the inte- | 
rests of the Conservative party, than to seek for a temporary triumph at the ex- | 
pense of any point that proved a principle worth contending for. 

Mr. Dugdale urged the Conservatives to be on the alert to secure a 
majority at the neat election. [ Ay, but when is that to be?] Sir Eardly | 
Wilmot said that Ministers had many lukewarm supporters, who were 
firmly attached to the Protestant Establishment, and who would support 
a Government of Moderate Reformers that should reject the alliance of | 
the Romish party. 

Sir Francis Burdett delivered the most lively and entertaining speech 
of the evening. 


He railed at the Ministers as O’Connell’s creatures ; 
but it appeared from the newspapers that they were at last somewhat 
shocked by the spectacle of their imminent peril— 

The son of Lord Duncannon had expressed disapproval of the principles on 
which the Precursor Society was established ; whereupon the great Precursor 
took occasion to inform Lord Duncannon, that if he was not to be supported, 
the Whigs must go out. Daniel O’Connell promised to take care of that ; and, 
like a very disreputable character in the last new novel, said to the Ministers, 
“If you can hang me, remember I can hang you.” 

He would quit O’Connell, and refer to another subject which attracted 
attention just now. He meant a pamphlet attributed to Lord Brougham,— 
an “exceedingly ill-mannered, coarse, and ignorant production,”’—in 
which the aristocracy were represented as the most brutal and selfish, 
and the tradespeople as the most slavish and venal people in the face of 
the earth; and he was sure therefore that Brougham could not have 
written it. Sir Francis did not wish to allude to Lord Durham’s pro- 
ceedings, as the time was near when Lord Durham would have an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself; but he believed that the rebellion in 
Canada was owing to the weakness, imbecility, and vacillation of Minis- 
ters themselves ; and the only good thing they had done was to appoint 
Sir John Colborne the Governor-General. Sir Francis then again went | 
back to O'Connell, the “Great Precursor,” and descanted upon the 
wretched state of society in Ireland. 

The other speeches do not require notice. 





Sir George Clerk has been visiting his constituents at Stamfowm. 
According to the Stamford Mercury, he told the Marquis of Exeter's 
serfs, that 
+ sees... “as there was more than a probability that there would be a 
change of administration almost immediately after the meeting of Parliament 
in February, it would from circumstances be necessary for him to vacate his 
seat and ask a reelection at their hands. He said the Conservatives would re- 
turn to office on the same principles that were held by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Cabinet before the coming in of the Melbourne Cabinet.” 

There appears to be no opposition to Sir Rufane Donkin at Deal. 

The Manchester Tories offered no candidates for seats in the new 
Municipal Council; therefore only Liberals were elected. The Coun- 
cilmen are 10 Churchmen, 12 Independents, 14 Unitarians, and the re- 
mainder Dissenters of various denominations. Mr. Thomas Potter, an 
Unitarian, was elected Mayor. Mr. Taylor of the Manchester Guar- 
dian and Mr. Prentice of the Manchester Times were both elected mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Mr. Urquhart has been delivering lectures at Hull on the designs of 
Russia and the Eastern policy of England. The following amusing ac- 
count of his performance is taken from the Hull Advertiser— 

“ All we have heard tends to convince us that Mr. Urquhart is covertly the 
ally of the Tories. In one instance, probably deeming he was in safe company, 
he began condemning Lord Durham for his Russian policy, and for having, as 
Mr. Urquhart alleged, sacrificed British interests. He was, however, soon cut 
short by a plain man, who had been in Russia, and who reminded the orator 
that Lord Durham received an address of thanks at Cronstadt from the Eng- 
lish residents an1 shipmasters for his courtesy to themselves, and for his uni~ 


sented by the brother of Mr. Cattley, of Hull. 





form attention t» British interests!—and further, that this address was pre 


One amusing part of the exhi- 
bition made by Mr. Urquhart is, that he is attended by a barrister, whose name 
nobody seems to know, but who, whenever he can find a gap in the conversa- 
tion of his friend or patron, insinuates his own opinion, and prates away with 
a volubility equal to that of the ex-secretary of embassy, accompanied with 
gesticulations which a pantomime performer might envy.” 

The torch-light meeting at Wakefield ended in smoke. The Magis 
trates having publicly announced the illegality of the meeting, and pro- 
vided a military force in case of outrage, the inventor of torch-light 
meetings himself, Mr. F. O’Connor, (though he had pledged himself to 
attend,) both preached and practised the lesson that “ the better part-of 
valour is discretion,” and staid at home.—Leeds Mercury. 

The Manchester Courier says, that Messrs. Jowett, proprietors of the 
factory burnt down at Ashton, are now satisfied that the fire was caused 
by the “ spontaneous combustion of a quantity of cotton waste,” and that 
it was not the work of au incendiary. 

Of the 70,000 quarters of foreign wheat on which duty was paid in 
Neweastle, not more than 10,000 or 12,000 are at present in the hands of 
merchants, the remainder having gone direct into consumption. We 
have no doubt that the same is the case in other places——Gateshead 
Observer. 

The price of good wheat at Wakefield is 86s. a quarter, and at New= 
castle-upon-Tyne, 84s. 





Mr. Tomkyns, Rector of Greenford, in a letter to the Morning Chro= 
niele, partially contradicts the statement given last week as to his treat- 
ment of the widow Hinge: but the letter is written in so slovenly and 
confused a style, that it is difficult to make out what the author means to 
state. It is said that only one application was made to him to attend 
Hinge and administer the sacrament; and that no such message, as 
that Mr. Tomkyns was going out to dinner and would attend him the 
next day if he were alive, was delivered. Mr. Tomkyns also states that 
the fees might have been remitted, if he had not been threatened by the 
parties with exposure in the Dispatch newspaper if he levied them. 

The Sheffield Chronicle, which began to be published in February 
1837, did not appear last week, having finished its unfortunate career on 
the Saturday preceding. It is computed that, in the two attempts to 
establish a fourth paper Sheffield, which have already failed, the specu- 
lators have thrown away about 8,000. of their own or of other people’s 
money.— Sheffield Independent. 

Newcastle and Gateshead newspapers have been sent to us, with the 
evidence given at the adjourned inquest on the body of Joseph Millie, 
murdered in the Neweastle Savings Bank, and the verdict of the — 
The principal witnesses were surgeons, who had examined the woun 
on the body of Archibald Bolam, and which he said were inflicted by 
the man who assaulted him in the bank, after having murdered Millie. 
The wounds were described as merely “ cuticular—just going through 


| the skin,” and several of them did not correspond with the cuts in the 


clothes. Mr. John Baird said— 

“ 1f Bolam had been struck by any person with a sharp instrument, it would 
» would only have been one wound, and it 
would have been a much deeper one. To make such a wound as I saw, would 
have required as many motions of the hand as there are marks. I examined 
the coat, waistcoat, shirt, and flannel shirt which Mr. Bolam had on, and com= 
pared the marks in those with the scratches on his body. _ I am obliged, from 
the examination of his clothes, to come to the conclusion that the marks 
on his body had not been given through his clothes. My reasons for thinking 
so are, that the holes in the waistcoat, shirt, and flannel shirt, are ofa jagged 
square form. There are other cuts on the clothes shown to me as Bolam’s, 
which must have been made by a very sharp instrument—they are entirely un- 
like the other cuts. I think, as far as I can judge, the scratches on the body 
correspond with the jagged cut in the clothes. There are several other cuts on 
the coat, but I do not find any other marks on the body corresponding with 
those cuts.” 

There was a cut in front of the collar which Bolam wore ; in reference 
to which, the same witness said— 

“That cut must have required some force to have made it, it being cut 
through whalebone. There was no corresponding mark on Bolam’s neck to 
such a cut as appeared on the stock. The inside of the stock is much stained 
with blood, but the outside of it is nearly clean, being very little stained. I 
have also examined the silk handkerchief, which Iam told was over the stock 
which Bolam had on. That handkerchief is much stained with blood, both on 
the outside and on the inside. Had that handkerchief been over the stock at 
the time the neck was cut, I think the stock would have been much more 
stained with blood on the outside than it is. The cuts on the handkerchief 
correspond in point of situation with the cuts on the stock, but they are more 
numerous.” 

The surgeons gave contradictory evidence as to the effect of the blow 
which Bolam said he had received. Mr. Baird said that he could not 
have remained insensible for several hours, (according to Bolam’s ae- 
count,) and then recovered; and Mr. Nesham thought that he could 
not have been labouring under depression of the brain: but Mr. Glen- 
ton said his senses might “ come and go,” and he saw marks on the 
temple which might have been from a blow that would have rendered 
him insensible for several hours. 

From the evidence of other witnesses, it appeared that an attempt 
had been made to wash out stains of blood from the right cuff of 
Bolam’s coat, and two towels and a piece of paper were produced from 
the drawer of the wash-stand: the former were stained with blood, and 
upon the paper were marks of bloody fingers. 

There was no known deficiency in Bolam’s accounts; but three re- 
cent ledgers had been taken from the bank-safe and burnt ; and three 
memorandum-books, partially burnt and stained with blood, were found 
among the rubbish of the fire. Bolam has been sixteen years in the 
bank, and always maintained an excellent character. e had been 
“uncommonly kind to Millie.” One of the witnesses had sworn that 
he found the door of the room, in which Millie and Bolam lay, locked 5 
but Mr. Armstrong, Cashier, stated positively that it was wide open. 

The Coroner, on summing up, directed the particular attention of the 
Jury to the evidence respecting the cuts, and its discrepancy with 
Bolam’s statement— 

“ You will have to say whether or not the statement put forward by Bolam 


not have caused these marks; ther 
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is altogether founded in falsehood. If from a careful consideration of the evi- 
dence before you, and from your own inspection of the dress which was found 
upon Bolam, you are satisfied that the marks upon the body were not inflicted 
by a sharp instrument—if you are satisfied that he himself made those 
wounds—you will have no difficulty in coming to a conclusion upon the sub- 
ject.” 

The Jury deliberated for half an hour, and then returned a verdict of 
*¢ Wilful murder against Archibald Bolam.” Signs of approbation were 
manifested by the people in court, but were suppressed by the Coroner. 
When the verdict was communicated to Bolam, he said nothing, but his 
countenance exhibited extreme agony. He scarcely speaks a word to 
anybody. A subscription has been set on foot for Millie’s four children 
by the Savings Bank Directors. 


There were incendiary fires last week at Bellaport, near Drayton in 
Shropshire, and at Bradley, near Huddersfield. 

The Magistrates of Ipswich forwarded a complaint to Lord Hill of 
the conduct of the Military stationed in that town, who have had some 
quarrels with the Police; but 200 of the more respectable inhabitants 
sent a memorial to the Horse Guards exculpating the Military and 
blaming the Police. 

Complaints are made in various parts of the irregularity of the mails, 
which are sometimes delayed for several hours beyond their usual time 
of arrival. Until conveyance by railways is better managed, this incon- 
venience will continue; but there is no reason why it should not be 
speedily obviated. 

The chancel of St. Leonard's Church was demolished on Tuesday 
week, by the sudden falling in of a quantity of earth in the rear of the 
building, bearing down by its weight the roof of the chancel, throwing 
down the walls, and burying the whole in one mass of ruin. The body 
of the church, which is of solid masonry, escaped without sustaining 
any serious injury. 

Thomas Cripps, one of Mr. Coombe’s gamekeepers, wounded by the 
poachers at Cobham Park, died on Friday last. The other gamekeeper 
Is recovering. 

The late gales of wind have so damaged the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
that a floating light vessel is about to be moored near these formidable 
rocks. As yet the light has been uninterruptedly exhibited in the 
building ; but this may be unavoidably discontinued ; and as the depth 
of water in the vicinity is great, the light vessel may drift—Hampshire 
Telegraph. 





IRELAND. 

A statement went the round of the newspapers last week, that Lord 
Morpeth had assured a deputation of gentlemen connected with private 
railway companies, that Government would not grant any money to- 
wards the formation of railways in Ireland, though private companies 
might be assisted by loans. It appears from a published letter of 
Lord Morpeth, that he was misunderstood, and that no such inference 
ought to be drawn from what he stated. 

Mr. Kennedy and the Reverend Mr. Carlile have retired from the 
National Board of Education. There is much speculation, but no certain 
knowledge of the reasons which have caused their resignation. 

The clergy of the diocese of Ardagh, at a meeting convened by the 
Vicar-General, and held in Longford on the 10th instant, have passed a 
series of resolutions condemnatory of the Oxford Doctors; whose 

pinions they say tend to overthrow the fundamental grounds of the 
protest “raised in the Sixteenth century by the blessed Reformers against 
the apostacy of the Church of Rome.”—Pilot. 

At a meeting of the Precursor Society, on Tuesday, Mr. O’Connell 
styled the reply of the Working Men’s Association to the Precursors’ 
letter, a miserable, jejune, puling, paltry, unmeaning compilation, and 
utterly undeserving of notice. Mr. Sharman Crawford was also desig- 
nated as an “arrant blockhead.” The Precursor rent for the week was 
2491. 10s. At this rate several years will elapse before the “ two mil- 
lions” are made up. 

On Tuesday, the O'Connor Don was admitted a member of the 
Precursor Society. On Mr. O’Connell’s motion, the Society was dis- 
solved, and reconstituted with some variation of its rules; made, ac- 
cording to the Pilot, with the intention of conciliating the “ Wait-a- 
whiles.” 


An attempt to make a tithe-seizure at Fieldstown, nine miles north 
of Dublin, was resisted by the debtor, a wealthy farmer named Ward, 
assisted by his two sons and six peasants. The Sheriff was supported 
by Police anda party of Lancers. The peasantry assembled in great 
numbers, whilst Ward and his party offered “ passive resistance” by 
pressing against the gate of the premises. A stone from the crowd 
nearly felled one of the troopers; who then cut with their sabres 
at the party at the gate, wounding one of them. Admission was gained, 
and the seizure made. 

Two more murders have been committed, connected with the “ tenure 
of land,”—one on a Mr. Brabazon, near Mullagan; and the other on 
Mr. John Ennis’s “ driver,” at Ballanhoun. 

The Second Regiment of Dragoon Guards have been sent from Dub- 
lin to Manchester. 





J 
SCOTLAND. 


The entertainment to Mr. Craig by his late constituents in the First 
Municipal District of Glasgow, took place on the 15th, and seems to have 
been a well-managed and spirited affair. About three hundred electors 
supped in the Trades Hall, and several excellent speeches were delivered. 
From some of these we extract passages which will be found worthy of 
a perusal. 

Mr. Craig declared his stanch adherence to the principles of Reform he 
had always professed. If there was any difference in his feelings on the 
subject, it consisted in “a greater ardour, and more extensive desire that 
the country should receive the benefits of what is called the Reform 
Act ”"— 

“We have merely had the shell of that act; we have not received, as yet, 








the kernel—we have experienced few of the benefits we anticipated when the 
act was passed. The great agitation which at present pervades the face of 
society in this country, evidences the fact I now assert, and at the same time 
conveys to all men in high places the ardent desire that exists, throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, for an extension of the suffrage—an exten- 
sion of the suffrage as the only means by which industry can have any place 
in the legislation of the country—the only means by which we will be able to 
put down the surreptitious practices by which the Tories have vitiated, and, to 
a great extent, destroyed the working of the Reform Act. It is a fortunate 
circumstance in this country that we have constitutional outlets of opinion, by 
which the hamblest individualcan make his voice be heard in high places ; and it 
is quite clear that this voice is raising isself in accents of thunder, and demandin: 
justice at the hands of the Legislature. Certainly it is right that these ardent 
Reformers should avail themselves not only of every constitutional means, 
but that they should endeavour to avoid every thing that can be con- 
sidered improper or imprudent, in seeking those privileges which are their in- 
herent birthright. But a large portion of the people of this country, I mean 
the masses, deserve our greatest sympathy at the present moment; for they 
have derived little or no benefit from the passing of the Reform Act. It is true 
that they may sometimes express themselves in language which you might be 
disposed to blame—you who are at ease in your homes, and in your business, 
and who have every thing comfortable for your children and families: it is 
possible, I say, that some of the expressions made use of by them, in demand- 
ing an extension of the suffrage for their order, may be rash and importunate; 
but when you consider the great embarrassments of a large portion of the 
people of this country—when you think of the monopoly of the Corn-bill, the 
monopolies in favour of the sugar-grower and the timber-merchant, and all the 
other monopolies that affect us—and at the same time, when you consider that 
all the officers of the state, every thing great and good in the gift of the Crown, 
is disposed of for a privileged class, many of whom have overwhelming for- 
tunes of their own, so that they are often at a loss what new thing to get to- 
morrow to destroy the ennui created by the luxury of to-day,—when you recol- 
lect all this, it is not wonderful that their complaints are sometimes heard in 
tones that the ear of the affluent is not accustomed to. But I hold, gentlemen, 
that ere long labour will and must be represented; and I trust it will be the 
resolve of this meeting, by every prudent and constitutional means, to endea- 
vour to get for the unrepresented that privilege which their great knowledge 
and talents have displayed to the country they so richly deserve. It would not 
be fair on my part to detain you much longer on this point; but I cannot close 
my observations without earnestly and urgently recommending this to your 
consideration. For myself, I will lend my best endeavours to procure for that 
class the privilege which, by their splendid and magnificent efforts they helped 
me to obtain. I know well the high-minded emotions which heave many a 
bosom among the working classes; I know the high claims they have on the 
consideration of the country; and I trust that, with the assistance of Divine 
Providence, and your right arms and bold hearts, they will before long be 
placed within the pale of the franchise.” 

Mr. Hastie, in proposing “ Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, 
and Household Suffrage,” referred to Lord Durham’s reiteration of his 
attachment to those principles since his return from Canada— 

“ That nobleman had not been received by the Ministry with that cordiality 
which he deserved; but he trusted this would only stimulate him to more 
activity in the cause of the People, and to devote his great talents to the 
advancement of those three great measures with which his name stood cons 
nected.” 

“Lord Durham, and the Liberal Members of the House of Peers ” 
was one of the toasts; but Mr. Alexander Graham, to whom the toast 
was intrusted, omitted Lord Durham’s name, and simply gave “ The 
Liberal Members of the House of Peers,” in a flat speech. 

“Lord Brougham and National Education,” called forth some remarks 
from Mr. M‘Tear on the intellectual improvement of the people, and a 
eulogy on Lord Brougham as the great advocate of national education 

“Whether we view Lord Brougham as a man of talent generally—as a 
literary and scientific character, as a lawyer, a statesman, an orator, or a phi- 
lanthropist—he appears to be one of the most extraordinary, one of the most 
gifted individuals that has ever figured as an instrument in the hand of Pro- 
vidence in directing the destinies of our country. Possessed of natural talents 
of the highest order—of a mind cultivated and improved by the best education, 
and habitually trained by the severest study, he has attained that commanding 
eminence among the senators and orators of this country, which has so often 
excited the wonder of the first assemblies in the world; flashing conviction 
into the minds of his epponents—at times even compelling the almost im- 
moveable Wellington to yield to the resistless power of his eloquence. When 
we consider, Sir, that the vast and commanding powers of Lord Brougham’s 
mind have, with very few exceptions, (exceptions, however, which have been 
the subject of regret even to his most ardent admirers,) been employed in pro- 
moting the liberties, and in ameliorating the condition of his fellow-men— 
when we anticipate the triumphs which, we trust, he will yet be the instru- 
ment of achieving in the Liberal cause, Lam sure you will cordially join with 
me in wishing that his life may be long spared, with increasing honour to him- 
self and benefit to his country.” 

Mr. Weir delivered an instructive and interesting speech on the 
state of Europe in the feudal ages ; on the circumstances which led to 
the partition of Poland, by a violation of international law; and on 
the nieans of restoring Polish independence. He also adverted to the 
troubled state of affairs at home and abroad, and to the hope that in Lord 
Durham might be found a statesman able to restore confidence and pros- 
perity by carrying out the principles of popular Government. 

«© The cause of Poland,” said Mr. Weir, “is the cause of nations, of man. 
The restoration of her national character ought to be the aspiration of every 
freeman. But how is it to be worked out? By the Poles. So long as half a 
dozen Poles retain the sense of their nationality, and the resolution not to 
abandon the hope of their restoration, so long does the mysterious animating 
principle of a nation (that without which its formal existence is but life in 
dcath) survive; and while it survives there is hope. The Poles must work 
out their own renationalization; no others can do it for them. The aid the 
must look for is not the aid of military supplies. The foreign nation whic! 
strikes down the tyranny of another has ever done it only to take its place. 
Tl e aid which the free citizens of «he free states of Europe can give, though 
powerful, is not that of arms. It is the aid which the merchants of London 
gave to Queen Elizabeth when threatened by the Spanish Armada. The mer- 
chants of Genoa were treating with the Spanish Monarch, but the intimation of 
the London merchants that they must choose between his friendship and theirs 
at once bypke off the treaty. This influence is stronger, more widely spread, 
more decply rooted now. Europe, though parcelled out into free independent 
nations, is in reality one great political system. The people of Europe are 
formed in one erced, moral and religious; their intellects are trained in one 
scientific system; th i: laws, sprung from a common scurce, developed under 
similar circumstances, are at bottom the same. Their commercial interests, 
despite the paltry tinkcr'ng 1 -gislation of things called stitesmen, are one, and 
are daily beccming more ins p rab'yintertwin d. The merchants of Liverpool, 
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of Bourdeaux, of Hamburg, feel a common citizenship. As Europeans, we are 
prothers, in whatever district of that great nation we may live. It is to the 
growing intelligence and power of this united European people that we must 
look for the restoration of Poland, and with it the final recognition and esta- 
pblishment of just international law.” 

The democratic principle must regulate the relations of states with 
each other, as well as of citizens with each other— 

“ The working of this power is not by war and violence. Wars are the de- 
vices of despots to keep their subjects from attending to their own interests. 
Pacitic relations among all countries are the interest of the citizen. This is 
popular foreign policy: it has its source in the same principle—to be vigorous 
and healthy, it must emanate from a popular domestic policy. The establish- 
ment of home freedom, the preservation of foreign authority, can only rest 
upon the basis of a people knowing its rights and asserting them. The substi- 
tution of calm reason and argument, for senseless blows, is alike indispensable 
to the maintenance of the citizen’s and the nation’s prosperity. These con- 
siderations are deeply important at this moment. Look at home—look abroad— 
everywhere the horizon is overcast. Disaffection and turbulence in our 
and fields—war lowering upon every frontier. There never was atime when a 
fearless and prompt assertion of rational principles was more unequivocally 
called for. Peace and the ascendancy of the popular will over every dry conven- 
tional figment must be asserted. There is one statesman among us tu whom 
many eyes are turned—not with absolute certuinty of confidence, yet with 
ardent hope. Within this city, ourselves have heard him broadly recognize the 
principle of popular government—the necessity of uncompromising hostility to 
all forms which are mere blinds for screening jugglers, who act for the few, 
while pretending to act for the many. We have heard him, ina glowing eulo- 
gium on the pacific missions of Dr. Bowring, identify himself with peace-policy, 
and unrestricted interchange of commodities among all nations.” What may 
be the views of this statesman,” continued the speaker, “ it is not for me to con- 
jecture, but you can tell whether or not I speak your sentiments when I say 
that, if Lord Durham—( Cheers)—feel within him that irresistible and brave 
ambition, which prompts a man to take the lead when common spirits shrink 
back appalled from the danger, to the citizens of Glasgow he may look for 
ardent and persevering support. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) We will not 
deny that clouds have passed between him and us since 1834; but on this 
we will not dwell. We will look only to definitely avowed principles, anda 
bold struggle to assert them in the future. We are no man-worshippers. 
Who will have our confidence, must earn it by deeds. | Our adherence to him is 
conditional—it is to him, if he be the realizer of the feelings and principles he 
uttered in Glasgow Green and in the banqueting-hall. If Lord Durham be in- 
deed the man for the crisis, he will know how to estimate the cautious and inde- 
dendent spirit which, by caleulating probabilities, and seeking to make assurance 
sure, gives warrant that it is no momentary flash.” ( Cheers.) 






The Radical portion of Mr. Gillon’s constituents at Hamilton and 
Falkirk refuse their future support to that gentleman, on account of his 
objection to vote for Universal Suffrage. At two recent meetings, they 
passed votes of “ want of confidence” in their Member. Perhaps the 
canny folk suspect that all is not right with Mr. Gillon, from the cir- 
cumstance of his being selected to propose an addition to the income of 
the Duke of Sussex, already between 20,000/. and 30,000/. a year. 
There is no natural connexion between Mr. Gillon and Royalty; and 
any thing like officiousness in adding to the cost of the Roya! family, is 
out of place in the Representative of a Scotch Burgh constituency. 

Workmen have been busy during the last summer and autumn in 
building a wing to Teignmouth Castle, the magnificent seat of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, to correspond with that on the east side, which 
formed part of the original building. It is generally understood that 
the cause of the completion of the building at the present time is to be 
referred to no less than an expected visit of Royalty. Rumour says 
that it is fixed, so far at least as such movements can be so, that our 
young Queen is to visit her ancient kingdom of Scotland next year ; and 
in the list of noblemen’s residences to be honoured by her presence, 
Taymouth Castle occupies a distinguished place.—Perth Courier. 





Hiscellancous. 


Queen Adelaide arrived at Malta on the 5th of December, and was 
received with great honour. The city of Valetta was illuminated, and 
a splendid ball was given on the occasion by Sir F. Bouverie, the Go- 
vernor. Her Majesty’s health has greatly improved since her arrival 
in the Mediterranean. She is expected to visit Constantinople before 
her return to England. 

The Earl of Durham had a long audience with the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, at Kingston House, on Tuesday. 

Lord and Lady Lyndhurst remain at Baden-Baden; and are not ex- 
pected in London till the meeting of Parliament. 

Lady Cecilia Underwood has broken up her establishment in Great 
Cumberland Place. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby arrived at the Claren- 
don, on Wednesday afternoon, from Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire. 

The marriage of Viscount Duncan, M.P., and Miss Phillips, daughter 
of Mr. George Phillips, M.P., will be solemnized early in the ensuing 
month in town. The Earl and Countess of Camperdown and Lady 
Elizabeth Duncan will come to town from Bath for the purpose of being 
present at the ceremony. Sir George Phillips intends to arrive from 
his seat in Warwickshire, also to be of the wedding party.— Morning 
Herald. 

We understand that the Royal stud now at Brighton comprises thirty 
saddle horses, twenty-one ponies, and twenty-four carriage horses.— 
Brighton Gazette. 

Mr. Wentworth Beaumont, ina short letter to the newspapers, promises 
to prove the falsehood of Mr. Somers’s charges (except one) at his 
“ leisure.” He acknowledges his belief in a “ supernatural influence.” 





The Devonport Telegraph gives the following statement of the force 
of the British Navy. It was compiled from official sources by an “ old 
and valued naval correspondent” of that journal. 

BRITISH SHIPS OF THE LINE NOW IN COMMISSION. 





*Britannia . 120 *Howe......... mieee 120 
110 Princess Charlotte . 110 
92 PRE cccccenass 84 
84 Bellerophon .. 80 





80 Edinburgh ctaciaiheads “a 















Hastings ..... aces iucudecaesade 74 PIONCWIAG <i kcccnccasccnceae nt 
Malabar 74 Cornwallis 74 
Melville 7 Minden..... 7. 
Pembroke 74 Donegal. 78 
Russell 75 Talavera .. 74 
Wellesley RE Total, 21. 


- ‘ 
* In port, and could be ready in a week—the rest at sea. 
DEMONSTRATION SHIPS IN COMPLETE REPAIR, AND READY FOR 












COMMISSION. 

SRW NO Es iviccceccscssintens 120 Caledonia ..........e000e0e. 120 
*Camperdown ... Impregnable......... severe 104 
*Powerful......... Calcutta ....... nicdeendocor RU 
Thunderer * Agincourt... 7 
*Bellisle...... <i Revenge 76 
MOMDOW cciscciccexcene ' Illustrious 74 
cl | a ene, ae Total, 13. 


* New ships, uever at sea. 
THE FOLLOWING COULD BE GOT READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 





















*Royal William -- 120 Hibernia .....cccccccceee -- 120 
WINDME svesnctcesa. x WO MINGAIENE osc ccoccccasasaas 120 
Prince Regent .......0...es«« 120 Royal George .. 120 
*Waterloo *Queen Charlotte..... 104 
WR ONMIMOIIIIS 4.005 va raceycucedacae 84 *Vengeance ............ . 84 
SC TMEGNGU i cov densi enka tecascceve 84 *Monarch ..... 84 
SOGHIBY sccccscscaceisee peat 84 Cambridge execs OU 
Foudroyant.........000000+ 80 Total, 15. 
* New ships, never at sea. 
THIRD RATES. 
fC | 2 rer arenn Soe re et 78 pS ee tdadeandsiansenest ot 
Belona...... 74 *Bilack Prince............... 74 
Blenheim aan *Carnatic 74 
TO MIOTED fas cantare <sucasantncas 74 Devonshire . 7 
MODE a ccacccscccadacdesciies 74 Hogue ..... one 
NITEM asi os ccinsxesccece 78 Invincible .. 74 
ROU sc cob acescattoetsnancatucas 78 Medway ....... . 74 
Marlborough ...........ss0e00 Ch MHRA wei cszacasweeass 74 
Stirling Castle ............4 . 74 SUS: cas ce cece epamueaesssal ieee 
WE MEIN ov cadacesacshesa decease 76 =* Wellington ...... ey 
Imaun....... sudldetivaaasosceuses 74 Total, 21. 





* New ships, never at sea. 

N.B. A few of the vessels on the last list may require some repairs, but om 
an emergency the whole might be sent to sea for a service of two or three years. 
In fact, worse ships than any of these were sent to the East Indies during the 
last war. 

On THE Srocks—The Nile, 92; and London, 92; might be launched at a 
few days’ notice. The Royal Frederick, 120; Indus, 80; are ordered to be 
launched in April next. The St. George, 120; Trafalgar, 120; Goliah, 84; 
Collingwood, 84; Boscawen, 70; and Cumberland, 70; are building, and in a 
state of forwardness. 2 

The Chevalier Benkhausen, the Russian Consul-General in London, 
and a Captain in the Russian Navy, who is one of the Chiefs of the 
department of Naval Architecture at St. Petersburg, have arrived at 
Newcastle, and have been actively engaged in inspecting and purchas- 
ing vessels for the transport service, on account of the Russian Govern- 
ment.— Newcastle Journal. 





The Spectator has a long article, all about itself and Lord Durham. 
* * There is only one sentence in the Spectator’s long self-repe- 

tition that contains the slightest novelty ; and that novelty is an un- 
truth. It says that we have attacked Lord Durham. We have done no 
such thing. We have defended him from champions like the West- 
minster clique and the Spectator.—Globe, Dee. 17. 
, [The admission in the first part of this extract is enough. True to 
its Ministerial vocation of stating or insinuating falsehoods, of which 
the disproofs are uniformly suppressed, the Globe produced what we 
quoted last week, and which gave rise to our restatement of facts. The 
Globe now pronounces that restatement a “self-repetition,” and without 
“novelty.” Exactly : in other words, the Globe lied last week, and now 
confesses it. 

What we particularly alluded to as a breach of the abstinence boasted 
of in the Globe of the 10th, was such “defending” as the following, 
which we copy Italics and all from the Globe of the 8th— 

“Neither Lord Durham, nor those about him, ought to forget that, with the excep- 
tion of one act which was annulled on legal advice, as illegal, Lord Durham’s good 
intentions, aud the credit given for those intentions, are absolutely all his Lordship has 
to stand upon. This is not a footing that will bear the weight of premature triumph ; 
and although we have perseveringly defended Lord Durham against unjust attacks, 
we must own that some of his recent appearances, and the still more indiscreet style of 
such a champion as Sir W. Molesworth, have given a rude shock to our hopes of seeing 
the statesman—assailed by faction—himself superior to factious feelings and factious 
hopes. We shall deeply regret if the sequel verifies these less favourable prognosties. 
It is in the power of any eminent man, considered ill-treated, to command a generous 
welcome from Englishmen. But to make a political engine of such a welcome in the 
present circumstances is, we assure Lord Durham, to make a mistake, a mistake he will 
not be long in discovering. 

“Lord Durham, as we have said, stands simply at present upon his good intentions. 
His demeanour amougst the colonists induced them to hope that his Lordship would 
initiate measures corresponding to those inteutions. His character with his country- 
men leads them to think that he would have done so. Lord Durham, however, had 
done nothing—produced no one of his plans of improvement. That he was doing much, 
we willingly believe—on his word for it. But, as yet, he had submitted nothing to 
colonial or home approval. Surely, then, Lord Durham is taking credit in a style not 
consistent with modest self-knowledge in any man conscious of ordinary human falli- 
bility, when he assumes the merit of all that he intended to do, as a matter of course ; 
though that merit must have depended on the practical fitness and reception of his un- 
produced measures amongst those they concerned. At present, we only know that Lord 
Durham intended to legislate on the subjects treated of largely in succession by Cana- 
dian Commitiees and Commissioners ; and that a plan of federation had been, or was, 
in his contemplation, similar to that which on a smaller seale sir Charles Grey had 
proposed as a Canada Commissioner. This is all, and Jiterally all the basis of present 
triumph—unless we are to add, what Sir William Molesworth insists upon, that Lord 
Durham has had ‘the mauly courage’ to come home to England, and hear and an- 
swer addresses of congratulation at Plymouth and Exeter, instead of hastening to com- 
municate in the proper quarters the information Sir William Molesworth states he had 
hastened to bring.” 

If we have erred in placing this to the debit of an attacking animus, 
it is right that the Globe should have that eredit for defending, which 


we hereby tender him. } 





A second letter from Colonel Thompson to the Secretary of the Hull 
Working Men’s Association, is an indignant protestation against the exe- 
cution of the American prisoners captured in the Canadian warfare. 
The Colonel draws a parallel between Don Carlos and the English 
Aristocracy. He contends that the Americans had as much -_ to in- 
terfere in the Canadian quarrel, as Englishmen had to assist the Queen 
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of Spain against Don Carlos; and that to treat the American prisoners 
as pirates, puts Englishmen on a level with the author of the Durango 


decree— 

“ Americans acting on the avowed British principle of international law, 
have been made prisoners of war. Your aristocracy is on the point of covering 
you with infamy, such as has been the lot of no nation since the Christian wera ; 
an infamy which will cling to your children, and make them and you a by- 
word for barbarians to mock at. Go no more to Russia; you will be pelted by 
the Cossacks in the streets, for the misery of being obliged to add Englishmen 
to your titles. Your aristocracy propose to murder their prisoners ; and the 
Whig-Radical press supports them in their design. Remember how Europe, 
Absolutists and all,—for there are good men in the Absolutists’ ranks, as I 
know if you do not,—remember how men of all castes and political creeds 
shuddered, when Boyd the Englishman was murdered as a prisoner of war by a 
brutal faction holding the powers of government in Spain. Remember again 
what a horror ran through all civilized nations, when in the same country, the 
prisoners of war made from your own fellow citizens, were brought out and mur- 
dered by order of Don Carlos. In my place in the House of Commons, I gave 
the felon his proper name, and intimated by words and gesture my trust that 
he would die a felon’s death upon a tree. I hereby apologize to him, if in any 
thing I said, I rashly seemed to cut off his chance of being relieved from sin- 
gularity of guilt. You, Sir, perhaps have lived where strict morals and 
domestic purity held unbroken sway. It may or may not be known to you, 
as it is to men who have passed their lives ‘in all sinful callings’ like myself, 
that among the sons and daughters of dissipation there exists a notion, that 
the consequences of one particular species of immorality are to be got rid off by 
speedy communication to another victim. Don Carlos has wiped himself clean 
upon the English Aristocracy. Word John Russell or his organ, taunted me 
with being no aristocrat. If he knew how I bow in thankfulness to the Dis- 
poser of all events, that no such misfortune clings to me or mine, he would 
feel the full force of the favour done to me, by employing the engine of the 
press in authentication of the fact.” 

The Colonel maintains that there is no law by which the prisoners 
could be put to death— 

“These men are to be put to death after a mock court-martial. Ido not 
know whether Don Carlos went through any such process, but whether he did 
or did not is indifferent. There is no law in existence for putting a prisoner of 
war to death by any such proceeding, any more than if Lord John Russell 
should send a number of his epauletted footmen to put you or me to death on 
proof of our identity. There is a Mutiny Act annually passed for punishing 
mutiny and desertion in the inlisted soldier, and there are Articles of War 
specifying the punishment for various offences against military discipline ; but 
there is none for the murder of prisoners. If there is, produce it. If there is 
not, then every man concerned is liable at any time to be proceeded against for 
murder in any civil court in Great Britain or America; to say nothing of the 
stings of conscience, and the suffering of bearing about a Cain-like reminis- 
cence for the rest of life. If an Act of Indemnity should suggest itself, the 
answer is, that indemnities passed by criminals for their own crimes are re- 
pealed ipso facto when honest men come into power.” 

Proceeding on the assumption that the prisoners will be put to 
death, Colonel Thompson warns his readers that the hatred of all civi- 
lized nations will be roused against Englishmen, and that even a depu- 
tation from the “ conquerors of Warsaw” may arrive “to pray the Eng- 
lish Aristocracy to preserve the lineaments of men.” He calls upon the 
people, rather than submit to this shame, to petition the Queen to turn 
out the Whigs— 

“A girl is but a girl; but it happens that this girl is an organ of constitu- 
tional power, and she shall not be abused. Go to her with your petitions; fall 
at her feet; tell her we represent the proud Republicans who drove a rival 
family from the throne, and by their accession to the general compact, placed 
and maintained her dynasty in the vacant seat; and say we lay our foreheads 
in the dust, begging, imploring her to remove the ‘brutal and bloody’ men who 
are covering throne, coronets, and people, in one common shame.” 

[ With the greatest deference to Colonel Thompson, his analogy be- 
tween Don Carlos and the British Government fails. Don Carlos was 
himself a rebel, and obnoxious toa rebel’s punishment: Queen Isabella 
‘was the recognized Sovereign of Spain, and the close ally of England : 
the English Government sanctioned the inlistment of its subjects in her 
service. But the American invaders of Upper Canada were outlaws— 
disavowed by the Government of their own country, whose laws they 
violated, and whose protection they forfeited: they essayed to over- 
throw a lawful foreign government—supported, it appears, by the great 
majority of the people living under it—recognized by and in alliance with 
theirown. It would be unwise to create sympathy, which does not now 
exist, for these land-pirates, by needless effusion of their blood: but at 
the same time, it is not easy to see what should be done with them. Shall 
they be let loose ?—to enable them to repeat their attacks? Are they to 
be exchanged as prisoners of war?—who would receive them ?—who 
owns them? The /aw, which would decree their execution, is that which 
authorizes all governments to hang pirates. General Jackson stretched 
this law when he shot two Englishmen, captured among hostile Indians ; 
and the American Government sanctioned the proceeding. | 











The Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
have memorialized Lord John Russell to institute inquiries into the 
cases of the Dissenters imprisoned at Carmarthen. They strongly urge 
upon Lord John, the fact that John James was really persecuted on 
account of his unprotected vote at the last election in favour of the Go- 
vernment candidate ; and his case, they say, is only one out of thou- 
sands. 

The ship Asia left Cromarty about the end of last month, with three 
hundred passengers, chiefly from Inverness, for Sydney. On her voyage 
to the Channel, in fair weather, she leaked so badly that dhe was obliged 
to put in at Devonport, and place her passengers on board the hulk 
Vigo. After undergoing repairs at Devonport, she still leaked fifteen 
inches in twenty-four hours; and is not yet seaworthy. The poor emi- 
grants who have lost their passage, are in great distress; and the Asia’s 
owners ought to be compelled to find them another. 





The steam-ship Liverpool, the disastrous commencement of whose 
voyage the reader recollects, arrived at New York on the 23d of No- 
vember, in sixteen days from Cork. She had plenty of fuel, and 
proved herself a capital sea-boat. The Roscius, one of the New York 
packets, which arrived at the close of last week, performed half of her 
voyage in six days, and the whole in eighteen. The Cambridge, which 
arrived this week, made the passage in eighteen days. 


| attempted to get up a meeting of Sympathizers in W: 





The following letter from President Van Buren to Lord Durham is 

given in the papers of this week. 

f ; “ Washington, October 26, 

_ “ My Lord—Having been informed that it is your intention to pass through a por- 
tion of the United States on your return to England, I embrace the oceasion to express 
to your Lordship the great satisfaction I should experience if your arrangements al- 
lowed of your visit being exteuded to this city. The friendly sentiments entertained 
by my fellow citizens towards yourself, and also towards the people of your country 
will, I doubt not, prompt a sincere desire on their part to render your sojourn among 
them agreeable to yourself, as Lam sure it will be gratifying to them. For my own 
part, I will esteem myself happy, if by your presence here I shall be a‘Yorded the Op- 
portunity of manifesting to your Lordship personally the sincerity with which I share 
in those sentiments. j 

«Tam, with very distinguished consideration, your Lordship’s most obedient ser- 
vant, — M. Van Buren. 
** His Excellency the Earl of Durham, &c.”’ 

Mr. Turton is said to have sailed from Quebee direct to India, 

It is mentioned in the American papers, that M‘Kenzie and Theller 
shington ; but it 
failed. The people connected with the Government are said to have been 
ordered not to attend it. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEA 
BIRTHS, 

On the 19th inst., at Adelsthorp House, the Lady Ereanor Carucarrt, of a son and 
heir. 

On the 14th inst., at the Rectory, Abbots Anu, Hants 
Rev. Samuer Best, of a son. 

On the 16th inst., in Old Palace Yard, the Lady of George Werster, Esq., of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at the Rectory, Spennithorne, Yorkshire, the Lady of the Rev. 
Roserr PuLietne, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at the Rectory, Great Horkesley, the Lady of the Rev. 
Marka, of a daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at Wismar, Mecklenburg, the Lady of Henry Marry junior, Esq., 
his Danish Majesty’s Consul at that place, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th inst., at St. Marylebone Church, Cuartes James, second son of James 
Whatman, Esq., of Vinters, Kent, to Harrror Exizasern, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Baron De Raigerstield, of her Majesty's Navy. 

On the 18th inst., at St. Marylebone, and afterwards according to the ceremonies of 
the Greek Church, Count Grovannt Satomos, of the island of Zante, to Ex1za Doro- 
THEA, eldest daughter of Sir George Tuite, Bart., of Wyudham Place. 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, the Rey. George Townsenp, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham and Vicar of Northallerton, to Cuartorre Cuaruron, eldest daughter of J. Hol- 
ingbery, Esq., of Northiam Lamberhurst, Sussex. 

On the 15th inst., at Clifton Hall, Suffolk, Tuomas Nucenr Vavouan, Esq., to the 
Right Hou. Frances Mary Forres, Widow of Major-General the Lord Viscount 
Forbes, aud only child of. the late William Territt Esq., LL.D., of Chilton Hall, 

On the 6th inst., at Windsor Place, Glasgow, Wittram BALurnGaLi, Esq., Sweet 
Bank, Fifeshire, to Jessre, second daughter of the late Andrew Hunter, Esq., Mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 

On the 1léth inst., in the parish-church of High Melton, James Enouanp, Esq., 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 4th Regiment of Foot, to Mary, third daughter of Richard 
Fountayne Wilson, ., of High Melton, near Doncaster, Yorkshire. 

On the 20th inst., at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Mr. Joan Huan, of Berners 
Street, to CaroLine, only daughter of Mr. Foster, of Wigmore Street. 

DEATHS. 

On the 22d ult., at the British Residence at Bucharest, Margaret Cuarnorre, Wife 
of Robert G. Colquhoun of Camstoden, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul-General for Wal- 
lachia, and youngest daughter of the late Thomas Hog, Esq., of Newliston, N.B. 

On the 12th inst., Field Marshal Prince Wrepr, at Ellingen, in his 72d year. 

Ou the 15th ult., at Blair Castle, Roserr Bruce Dunpas, Esq., of Blair 

On the 0th inst., at Old Field Lodge, near Maidenhead, in his 94th year, Sir Win- 
“1AM Herne, Knight, a Magistrate and Deputy-Licutenant of the county. 

On the 20th inst., Captain the Hon. Wr.t1am Wavprerave, R.N., second son of the 
late and brother of the present Lord Radstock. 

On the 12th inst., at Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, Ropert Wrxter, Esq., late of 
the 46th Regiment, in his 64th year. 

On the 13th inst., at Hampstead, Caaries Horror», Esq., in his 65th year. 

On the 14th inst., at Tunbridge Wells, Joun Forses, Esq., of Waterton, in his 
85th year. 


THS. 
the Lady of the Hon. and 


Davin F. 



























Atalate hour this morning, we finda Letter from Dr. Wane on the subiect of the 
Westminster meeting; which we have not time to read, or room to print. The Doetor 
says that the insertion of his letter has been repeatedly promised by another 
paper, but that the promises have not been kept, 

POSTSCRIPT 
STSCRIPT. 
SaTuRDAY. 

At length we have Indian intelligence, from the head-quarters of the 
Government. The Agra Extraordinary Gazette of the 12th of October 
contains a proclamation of the Governor-General, dated Ist of October, 
explaining the reasons for directing a large British Army “ for service 
across the Indus.” The principal reason is, that Dost Mohammed 
Khan, Sovereign of Cabul, not only refused to aid the British Govern- 
ment and its allies in opening the navigation of the Indus, and in other 
measures for the extension of commerce, but connected himself with 
Persia in designs hostile to British interests. Captain Burnes, at the 
close of the year 1836, was despatched on a mission to Cabul, with the 
view of engaging him in an alliance with the British Government and 
Runjeet Sing; and the Governor-General used his good offices with 
Runjeet Sing to prevent him from attacking Cabul in retaliation for an 
unprovoked incursion into his dominions by Dost Mahommed Khan. 
In the meanwhile, intelligence of the Persian movements against Herat 
reached Caleutta, and that the Princes of Afghanistan had proclaimed 
their entire adherence to the hostile policy of Persia. 'The Governor- 
General, impressed with the necessity of securing faithful allies on the 
Western frontier, determined to restore Shah Shoojah to the sovereignty 
of Afghanistan. He formed an alliance offensive and defensive with 
Shah Shoojah and Runjeet Sing— 

“Shah Shoojah will enter Afghanistan surrounded by his own troops, and 
will be supported against foreign interference and fuctious opposition by @ 
British army. 'The Governor-General confidently hopes that the Shah will be 
speedily replaced on his throne by his own subjects and adherents ; and when 
once he shall be secured in power, and the independence and integrity of 
Afghanistan established, the British army will be withdrawn, The Governor- 
General has been led to these measures by the duty which is imposed upon him 
of providing for the security of the possessions of the British Crown; but he 
rejoices that, in the discharge of this duty, he will be enabled to assist in re- 
storing the union and prosperity of the Afghan people. Throughout the ap- 
proaching operations, British influence will be sedulously employed to. further 
every measure of general benefit, to reconcile differences, to secure oblivion of 
injuries, and to put an end to the distractions by which, for so many years, 
the welfare and happiness of the Afghans have been impaired. Even to the 
chiefs whose hostile proceedings have given just cause of offence to the British 
Government, it will seek to secure liberal and honourable treatment, on their 
tendering early submission, and ceasing from opposition to that course of mea~ 
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sures which may be judged the most suitable for the general advantage of their 
country.” 

The sovereignty of Herat is to be guaranteed to its present possessor. 

With reference to the operations above described, Mr. W. H. Mac- 
naghten has been appointed Envoy and Minister to Shah Shoojah ; and 
Captain Alexander Burnes is to act under him as chief Envoy to Kelat 
and other states. Lieutenants Todd, Pottinger, Conolly, and Mr. G. J. 
Berwick, are appointed to subordinate employments. 

The number of the British army is not stated ; but it is plain that the 
operations are to be on a large scale, and that we are fairly involved ina 
most important war in the East. 

The Liverpool steam-ship arrived yescerday at Liverpool, having 
made the voyage from New York in fourteen days. She brings Presi- 
dent VAN Buren’s Message on opening the second session of the twenty- 
fifth Congress of the United States. 

This document, as far as we can judge from a hasty perusal, is inferior 
to most of its predecessors both in style and in matter. The few points 
of interest it possesses may be briefly mentioned; and we shall recur to 
it next week, if, on more deliberate examination, further notice shall be 
found necessary. 

Mr. Van Btren states, that no official correspondence relative to the 
North-eastern Boundary had passed since the close of the last session of 
Congress; but he felt assured that an offer to form a joint commission 
of survey and exploration would be, met by the British Government in a 
conciliatory spirit. 

In reference to the proceedings on the Canadian frontier, the President 
descants at great length. The substance of his remarks is this—that 
American citizens violate the laws by making military incursions into 
Canada, and that they are liable to the same punishment as if they per- 
petrated outrages within their own country ; that the existing laws have 
been and will be faithfully executed by the United States Government ; 
but that whether those laws are sufficient, it is for Congress to decide. 
Of this part of the Message it may be said, that the tone is friendly, but 
rather languid; and that the boast of the execution of the laws is not 
borne out by facts. 

The foreign relations generally of the United States are declared to be 
satisfactory. 

The revenue will be sufficient to meet current expenses—provided 
that the payment of the instalment of the former surplus revenue to the 
different States is again postponed. 

The most prominent portion of the Message is devoted to a defence 
of the policy of the Government towards the Banks. The President 
refers to the ease with which the late commercial and financial diffi- 
culties were surmounted, and the prompt restoration of specie payments, 








as proofs of the wisdom of adhering to the “ constitutional standard of | 


value ;” and he maintains that the impression of the necessity of a 
National Bank must thereby be removed. [The Opposition party will 
declare, that but for the President’s operations on the currency, there 
would have been no suspension of specie payments at all. ] 

Considerable sums have been paid for the purchase of Indian 
titles to land, and numerous tribes of Indians have been removed to a 
territory West of the Mississippi. They are said to be turning themselves 
to agricultural employments. 

The carriage of mails on railways and alterations required in Post- 
office contracts demand the attention of Congress. 

The jurisdiction of the State Courts of Justice and that of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States not unfrequently clash ; and the Pre- 
sident thinks that “ such” disparaging discrepancies ” in the administra- 
tion of justice onght not to continue. 

These, we think, are all the important points of the Message. 





With the exception of the President’s Message, the Liverpool has 
brought no news of importance. The United States Marshal at 
Auburn had suffered Bill Johnson the pirate, and one of his comrades, 
‘* General ” Birge, to escape from custody. 

From the Paris papers received this morning, it appears that Dupin 
was elected President of the Chamber of Deputies by a narrow majority, 
late on Weduesday evening. The numbers were— 







Dupin 183 
BASSE ov dccasstceducccrstyccccatass wgavadaenaaeve 178 
4 


Votes lost ........ diccecdancno¢edeacatacuasaboes 
The announcement of the result of the scrutiny was received by the 
Opposition with loud cheers of derision; Dupin having “ half a vote 
more than the absolute majority required.” 





The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have decided in favour of 
an “ immediate and total repeal” of the Corn-laws. A petition to that 
effect, proposed by Mr. Coppen, as an amendment to the unsatisfactory 
Directors’ petition offered by the Tory-Whig Chairman to the Cham- 
ber, was carried on Thursday, by a large majority. This is an important 
decision, and should give the tone to other meetings. It would have 
been a fatal error to recognize the principle of protective duties, leaving 
the amount only as a subject of endless discussion. 





The Bank of England, says the Morning Chronicle, is “ endeavour- 
ing to put on the screw, as it is technically termed, with a view of ren- 
dering money scarce.” Communications from Lancashire respecting 
large cotton operations are said to have induced the Directors to take 
this course. But it is also said that it will have little effect, as the 
Joint Stock Banks are ready to discount the cotton-bills, and the Bank 
of England is almost powerless in Lancashire. We suspect, however, 
that the Bank has the means of checking even great cotton-dealers. 
The export of bullion is considerable, and that circumstance may be 
the real cause of the Bank’s contraction of its issues. 





Mr. Sprinc Rice appears to have been trying a little trick in the Ex- 
chequer Bill market. Two bills for 1,000/. each, bearing interest at 
three halfpence instead of twopence per diem, appeared without any 
notice of the alteration of interest. At first it was thought a mistake ; 
but it was soon discovered that an experiment on the market was the 
object in view. Exchequer Bills at 2d. interest bore a premium of 10s. 
or 12s.; and it was hoped that Bills at 13d. would p: ss at per: but the 
Bank refused to take them except at a discount of 10s; so that the result 














of this skilful operation was to prove the weakness, not the strength of 
the market. lhe Bank has since taken one bill at par; charging, it is 
supposed, the discount to the Treasury. 


Lord Normanby will not return to Ireland; the Ministry being deter- 
mined to discountenance the Precursor agitation. The noble lord is 
fearful of forfeiting his acquired popularity; he therefore will retire 
ee re ee ne ee 

: 20. hs g ie Globe of a levee to be 
held at Dublin Castle by the Lord-Lieutenant on the 9th of January. 
Perhaps this is only a feint to cover the intended resignation. Lord 
Normanby dined with Lord Melbourne on Thursday, and had an inter- 
view with the Premier yesterday in Downing Street. ] 





We are obliged to the editor of the Sunderland Hi rald for transmit- 
ting to us a copy of Lord Durwam’s reply to the address from Sunder- 
land. It arrived when onr columns were full: and though it must be 
very pleasing to the Sunderland Liberals, whose courtesy is acknow- 
ledged by Lord Duruam with “ affectionate gratitude.” it contains 
nothing new to the readers of the Spectator. 
MONEY MARKET. 


Sr, 
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season, ice rendering the 1 1 both of the » and the Vistula at present 
impossible. With the retu importation, though 
to a limited extent, will hee oreign exchanges will take 
place with an export of bullion m England. Under such cireumstances, it 
will be in vain to expect any great rise in the price of Public Securities, or to 
look for an abundance of available capital for some time to come. The prices 
of the English Stoc! , however, well supported, in consequence of the con- 
tinued purchases on account of the Savings Banks; and as long as these opera- 


‘’s of stock ordinarily brought to market will be 
absorbed. Consols and the other current Securities have advanced 3th per 
cent. in the course of the week. Exel sills have continued steady at 
62 to 64 prem. Bank Stock at 2025 and 203; and India Stock at 262. 

Intelligence was received vesterday of the stoppage of the Bank of Belgium 
at Brussels. Its effects, however disastrous they may be to the trade of Bel- 
gium, will be but little felt by our merchants. The event seems to have occa- 
sioned considerable alarm at Paris, where the shares of the insolvent Bank are 
largely held: the loss suffered by the Parisians upon this account must be very 
considerable, as the Shares, on which 1,000 francs have been paid, were current 
in France a short time since at 1,500 francs, were on Monday at 800 frances : 
when the news of the failure of the Bank became known, they declined on 
Wednesday to 400 franes, but closed at 600 frances. Belgian Stock was 
slightly affected, having been as low as 984; but as purchasers were readil 
found for the little that was brought to market, the price improved, and is 
to-day 994. The Dutch Securities are firm, and evince an evident tendency to 
improvement; a proof that the settlement of the Belgian question is consi- 
dered to be in a promising way, whatever simulation to the contrary the King 
of the French may put on. The improvement of the French Funds also coun- 
tenances this opinion. 

The other European Continental Stocks are firm. Spanish Stock has been 
steady, and is beginning to show some slight signs of animation: the price is 
to-day 1634. Portuguese Securities have been depressed ; the Five per Cents, 
to 283, the Three per Cents. to 183, and the Five per Cents. of 1837 to 22, 
They, however, all improved, and close to-day from 3 to 1 per cent. higher 
than the above prices. ; 

Brazilian and the other South American Securities have been steady, with 
little doing. : 

In the Railway Share Market, a sale of one hundred and twenty Shares hag 
depressed the London and Birmingham, which have been as low as 72 prem., 
but have to-day been done at 75. The others are without material variation. 
Anti-Dry-Rot (registered) are at 6} 7, and unregistered 34 4 per Share. 

Saturpay, TWELVE 0’ Cock. 

Consols are } per cent. lower than yesterday, the fall of the French Funds 
having affected them. Inthe Foreign Market, Belgian Stock is lower, having 
opened at 98, and since been done at 97; at which latter price there are now 
buyers. Spanish Stock is also 4 lower, being quoted at 164 3. Portuguese 
Bonds nominally the same as yesterday, but heavy at the current quotations, 
Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents. 544 3, being } per cent. below yesterday’s 
prices. Brazilian and South American the same. Railway Shares without 
variation. London and Birmingham 74 76 prem.; Ditto Quarter Shares 23 
24 prem.; Greenwich 169 174; Southampton 445; Ditto New 19 20. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Deal, Dec. 2]lst, Abberton, Shuttleworth, from Bengal; and Kari of 
Balearras, Vaux, from China. At Portsmouth, 20th, Neptune, Ferris, from Bengal ; 
21st, Waterloo, Cow, from ditto: and Kinnear, Mallard, from New South Wales. Off 
Torbay, 19th, Red Rover, Pattison, from China. At Liverpool, 20th, Esther, Pickering ; 
Lysander, Currie; and Int, Ludlow, from Bengal. At St. Helena, Oct. 28th, Ranger, 
Brown, from Singapore; 29th, Ferguson, Robertson, from Batavia; aud Tamerlane, 
, from Bengal. , Advocate, Wilkinson, from London. At Bombay, 
Oct. 9th, Aurora, Cox; and 13th, Swallow, Witticomb, from London; 13th, Linton, 
Gillman, from Liverpool; 17th, George Canning, Winn; and 18th, Sir E. Paget, 
Campbell, from Loudon. At Madras, Sept. 28th, Plantagenet, Domett; Oct. 13th, 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Jolly; and 17th, Catherine, Evans, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Dee. 15th, Rosalind, Fonrose, from Bengal. From 
Liverpool, 18th, Johu Horton, Cunningham, from China. 




















THE THEATRES. 
Power returned just in time to enliven the dulness of the week before 
Christmas, and to fill to overflowing the measure of merriment in the 
holyday-time. The Haymarket dispenses with Harlequin and Clown 
in consequence: Powrr and Pantomime would be a surfeit for the 
greatest glutton of laughter. The theatre had been rapidly approxi- 
mating to a state of vacuum, and the treasury was in danger of be- 
coming an exhausted receiver, under the influence of the ponderous 
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pathos of the Maid of Mariendorpt : indeed we thought the atmosphere 
of the house felt rather rarefied on Monday, notwithstanding the hot-air 
stoves and Power’s beaming face. The voyager looked as fresh as a 
daisy, and seemed as glad to meet an English ardience again as they 
were to see him: the welcome he received was most inspiring. The 
ease and enjoyment of Powrr’s manner is so infectious—he takes 
the whole audience so entirely into his confidence—that every word he 
accents with a knowing wink or a jerk of the head elicits a roar of 
laughter, as though it were a capital joke. He was glorious in the 
Irish Lion, as “ Mr. 'T. More, Esquire,” the drunken tailor, who passes 
himself off a genius : whether cross-legged on the shop-board, redolent 
oi tobacco and “much bemused with beer,” giving utterance to his 
aspirations in a thick-voiced contempt of his craft, or playing “ the 
lion’s part” at the conversazione, all fun and frolic, his humour is 
equally spontaneous and inimitable. 
———$__ 

The most real of stage-realities is unquestionably The Burlington 
Arcade as seen at the Olympic ; where you are presented with a seem- 
ingly actual vista of shops, witha pathway between that is practicable 
for walking upon; so that we almost expected to see some of the actors 
go right through to the end and disappear in the street, instead of con- 
fining themselves to visiting the shops near the eye, in order to avoid a 
violation of the rules of perspective. The two end shops, one set out 
with waxen dummies and perfumery, the other with artificial flowers, 
and the rooms above, are as complete as can be desired. From the 
hairdresser’s shop darts forth Kretey, in a luxuriant crop of curls a la 
* Jeune France,” which when agitated he smooths down with a brush ; 
and from the florist’s issues Mrs. OrGER, looking as blooming as her 
stock in trade: they salute each other from their doors, and exchange 
civil things from the windows of their little up-stairs parlours, in the in- 
tervals of serving their customers. These agreeable téte-ai-tétes are, 
however, interrupted by a gallant hosier in shawl-pattern trousers, who 
has also designs upon the fair florist, and a female tobacconist of snuff- 
taking age, who are both jealous of their next-door neighbours: the 
coquettings and bickerings of the parties become so loud as to call for 
the Beadle’s interference; but ere the closing of the Arcade—indicated 
by the arrival of the lamplighter, who actually illumines the place 
with real gas, the burners in the shop-windows simultaneously blazing 
forth—the hosier triumphs over the disconsolate hairdresser, and the 
snuff-selling widow consoles herself with some “ Irish blackguard.” 
One of the most amusing incidents is the gradual metamorphosis of 
Brovcuam from a ragamuffin to a dandy of the first water by the 
contributions of the two rival shopkeepers, who each in turn em- 
ploy him to occupy the attention of the other: his wants at the 
“outfitting warehouse” are so numerous that he spends the hair- 
dresser’s money and the hosier’s time greatly to: his own advantage ; 
but the frequency of his calls upon the hairdresser gradually reduce his 
“fell of hair” to a very short stubble crop, closer than workhouse regu- 
lations require. BLANb belies his name in a most peremptory manner 
as the autocrat of the Arcade; Mr. Il’. Green is every inch a shopman ; 
and Mrs, Macnamara is as pungent as her own rappee. 





“We last week announced Fuir Rosamond to be the subject of the 
Covent Garden pantominie—time out of mind the best of all. Drury 
has the congenial one of Juck Frost, with WreLanp as Clown. The 
Adelphi also will have a pantomime, as usual. The Olympic advertises 
a burlesque of Bluebeard; and the Haymarket an Irish fairy piece, with 
Power for the hero, 


An attempt has been made to get up at the Lyceum an entertainment 
of the kind of Musarp’s Promenade Concerts at Paris. The pit of the 
theatre is boarded over level with the stage, which is thrown open to its 
full extent: and an orchestra of sixty performers, many of them of 
first-rate talent, occupying the centre, play popular pieces of instru- 
mental music, according to a programme varied every evening. The 
space for promenading is not sufliciently ample; and the audience, 
though very respectable, fall as far short of the brilliancy of Musarp’s 
concerts, as the scene-lined walls of the stage portion of the house do of 
the sumptuous fittings of his saloon; and there is a lamentable dispro- 
portion of greatcoats and hats over cloaks and bonnets. As yet, how- 
ever, this is but an experiment—it can hardly be called a beginning : 
and, judging from one night’s experience of the entertainment and the 
company, it promises to be successful. 





ORATORIO PERFORMANCE. 
The Messiah was performed last night by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
in Exeter Hall. ‘The opening recitative and air were sung by Brauam 
with the grandeur and energy of an earlier day ; though his voice, in 
the air especially, betrayed a diminution of flexibility and equality of 
tone. Still, taking it altogether, it was a performance of unrivalled 
power and greatness. The recitative, “Thy rebuke,” and the air 
“ Behold and see,” were exquisitely sung by Honss; who, for pathetic 
expression, joined to beauty of voice and refinement of style, has no 
equal among English singers. ‘The bass song “ But who may abide 
the day of his coming,” was also well sung by Mr. Novetto. The 
rest of the solo-singing, by Miss Wynpuam, Miss Bircu, &c. was any 
thing but Handelian. The choruses, as usual at these performances, 
were magnificent—equal in power, and, from frequency of repetition 
by the same body of singers, superior in smoothness and precision, to 
any thing we have heard even at the greatest Provincial Festivals. The 
hall, according to custom, was crowded to the“doors. 





POLITICS OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 
[From the Globe, Dec. 18.) 

If the next session shall not be one of practical measures to alleviate a state 
of things exceedingly similar to that whose pressure produced the Reform Bill, 
that great organic scheme of amendment in our Parliamentary institutions 
will come pretty generally to be considered, as it is called already by some 
parties, a failure. * + . “s 

If we cannot get progressive improvements under the present system of 

overnment, Democracy will lose its terrors, and hold out hopes, which we be- 
ieve indeed to be illusory, but which will be preferred to despair. In short, 
we shall huve a Revolution—that is the second stage of Reform, when the classes 





who effected it find that it does not yield the expected benefits. In such cir- 
cumstances, public-spirit either decays—and that is national decline, or leagues 
itself with the blind force of “the masses ”—and that is social convulsion, - Or 
finally, the classes whom Reform has invested with increased power, rouse 
themselves vigorously to the exercise of that power, and demand firmly the 
practical and reasonable result of their partially barren triumph. 

_The threatening demonstrations of the Democrat “Chartists” will not be 
without secondary good effects, if they animate the calmer and more happily 
circumstanced, as well as better-informed classes, to more energetic efforts in 
the cause common to themselves and the workpeople. They may be sure the 
latter do not fret and menace without suffering. Indeed, their uneasiness will 
not fail to communicate itself upwards. And we shall either see a large part 
of the middle classes next Redicatized ; or—what, we trust, is more likely, and 
we are confident, would be more useful—we shall see those classes strongly in- 
sisting on measures of practical and material relief for the whole industrious 
and commercial community. 

(From the Morning Post, Dec. 18.) 

Cannot our contemporaries imagine such a thing as a Whig Administration 
leaning upon the Conservative party for support against the pressure of Radi- 
calism and Romanism, and this without any thing like official coalition 2° Cannot 
they suppose such an occurrence as the defence of the Queen’s Government by 
the Conservative party ; when the Government is assailed by revolutionary vio- 
lence, and this without any thing like official coalition? Cannot they deem it 
possible that in the present juncture of affairs, the Ministers may find it expe- 
dient for carrying on the business of the country, rather to seek for the counte- 
nance of a strong and steadfast party, than to make sacrifices to a weak and 
turbulent party ; and this without any official coalition ? 

But there is no necessity for looking merely to hypothesis in this matter. 
Suppose the tone of the Administration to be for the first three months of the 
commg session what it was for the first three days of the last session, why 
should it be doubted that the Conservatives may vote with the Ministers for 
the support of Conservative principles, and yet neither form, nor wish to form, 
any thing like an official coalition ? 

Were Ministers, or say rather the head of the Government, to follow up with 





Jirmness the policy which seemed to be indicated by the leader of the House of 


Commons at the opening of the present Parliament, we should find the Ballot 
question negatived by the Government, and those Ministers dismissed who did 
not vote against it. In the question of repeal of the Corn-laws the conduct of 
the Government would be ditto, ditto. Shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments ditto, ditto. Alteration of the franchise established by the Reform Act, 
ditto, ditto. Upon these points the bulk of the Conservatives would support 
the Government against the Radicals. Some would stay away from laziness, 
glad enough of an excuse not to attend the House ; and, justifying themselves 
by a partly real and partly affected pique, they would say—* Let the Whigs 
and their friends the Radicals settle the matter between them ; we won’t inter- 
fere.” But the number that would act thus would not be large, as soon as it 
was understood that Government did look to the general support of Conserva- 
tives, and not to that of Radicals. 

Then, however, would come the Church questions ; and even these we can 
readily suppose the Government, under present circumstances, might manage 
so as to avoid the active hostility of the Conservatives. The question of the 
Irish Church the Governnment has a right to consider as legislatively settled. 
The Administration may, and we expect that it will, resist directly and posi- 
tively any attempt to reopen that question. If Lord Howick have a mind to 
repeat his offensive, and, considering his position, dishonourable views of that 
question, let him look to his place; or if he be permitted to remain in the 
Cabinet after a repetition of the offence, let Lord Melbourne look to Ais place. 
The Conservatives will show that they can punish as well as uphold. 

As to the scheme for appropriating the funds to be raised by new arrange- 
ments of Church property to the liquidation and abolition of Church-rates, the 
Government may, and we expect that it will, refrain from again bringing it 
forward. It will be for the credit of the Government if that miserable abortion 
of the little mind of Mr. Spring Rice be suffered to drop into oblivion, and the 
Church Commission be called upon to carry out its arrangements with a view 
to the increase of efficient parochial administration. 

We have noticed the more agitating of Parliamentary questions upon which 
the views and the strength of parties are likely to be brought prominently for- 
ward; and we do not see that upon any of them there is a political impossi- 
bility that the present Government should so deport itself as to obtain Conser- 
vative support. That it can be able, however, to calculate upon this, there must 
no doubt be an understanding that the Radicals and the Established Church 
disturbers in Ireland, in England, and in Scotland, shall receive no Parlia- 
mentary or official countenance from Government. It is not necessary that 
such understanding should grow out of any compact or negotiation, but pro- 
ceed merely from the Parliamentary conduct and language of the leading 
Ministers. s 

On looking over what we have written, we perceive we have omitted the 
question of municipal corporations for Ireland. About that question there 
necd not be much difficulty, if Ministers will bring their minds to the same 
view of it which they took at one period of the last session, If they can do so, 
and we do not see why they may not, the hostility of Mr. O’Connell will be of 
little consequence. Indeed, upon that hostility we suppose the Ministers to 
calculate throughout. : 

Referring to the state of affairs at Court—in the interior of the country, and 
with reference to foreign relations, it seems to be the view of almost every 
rational person that it is not safe for the Government to attempt to go on with- 
out the aid and countenance of the Conservative party. There are reasons for 
holding the opinion that a personally Conservative Government would as yet 
find difficulties in its way not prudently to be encountered, and at all events 
the leading Conservatives, satisfied with their present position, do not appear 
inclined—unless driven to such a course—to attempt obtaining the Government 
for themselves. As to a coalition, that always makes a suspicious, and 
generally a bad Government. We certainly wish for no such thing, nor ex 
pect it. 

[This article has been quoted, and talked of, and reasoned upon, at a 

great rate, as if it had opened a new political revelation. But in what 
respect new? ‘The Post only proposes that the policy of the last session 
should be acted over again in the next. And is it not the course of our 
Government, by “Conservative Ascendaney,” foretold in the Spectator 
long before the new Parliament met. 
. sees» “a Government of Tory principles and practice, whatever its pro= 
fessions might be ; a Government, of whatever men composed, decidedly con- 
servative of the present franchise—of the present plan of open voting under 
bribery and intimidation—of the present admirable state, in short, of the repre- 
sentative system—and finally, both of the Peerage as it is and of the Church 
as it is—in one word, a truly Conservative Government, though it should be 
composed either of Tories exclusively, or of Tories and Whigs in coalition, or 
of Whigs only.”—Spectator, No. 476; 12th August 1837. 

We recollect when our Tory contemporary did not at all relish the 
idea of a Conservative ascendancy without place; but, grown wiser b 
experience, he now sees that patience in Opposition is the only safe 
policy for his party. ] 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LETTER TO THE QUEEN. 


We last week, briefly, but with promise of return, noticed the sub- 





ject of a pamphlet recently published, addressed to the Queen,* 


and which has been generally ascribed to an eminent Law Lord. 
The authorship of a political brochure is not, properly, a question 
of importance, though it may become so. If its “‘ vein be good,” 
it should make no difference to us who has “ cast it upon the 
waters ;” if bad, no celebrated name should win our favour to its 
contents. But circumstances often do invest such a question with 
interest and importance too; and in the present case, for instance, 
many have felt a reasonable anxiety to know if a letter, breathing 
an unusually bold spirit of Radicalism, bordering on Republicanism, 
might be accepted as the key-note to the performances of the most 
remarkable orator of our time in the forthcoming session of Parlia- 
ment. Not that the matter of the letter is thereby rendered more, 
or less, just or true, but that its presumptive author happens to be 
amongst the prime movers of events, and that we know, from a 
mixed experience, how much of the fortune of the war may depend 
on his individual conduct in the field. Such men—and such are 
few—are the planets of our political heavens ; and there is assuredly 
no superstition in the astrology which ascribes to their ascendance, 
aberrations, or conjunctions, a paramount influence over our future 
destinies. The learned and noble lord himself, however, moves in 
so eccentric an orbit, that the most practised political stargazer is 
unable to predict his position in the heavens with any certainty, 
much less for a period so distant as six weeks; and—however 
clearly we may flatter ourselves he twinkles now from behind this 
Letter—by the time that Parliament meets and we would consult 
the horoscope of the new session, we shall probably hardly know 
where to direct our telescope in search of him. 

Quitting the question of authorship, therefore, let us spend a few 
reflections on the matter of this pamphlet. It is “ on the State of 
the Monarchy ;” the feebleness and precariousness of which are 
proclaimed in language sufficiently unreserved—more so perhaps 
than is exactly calculated to realize the object of one, who professes 
himself “ anxious to conciliate her Majesty’s favour to his principles, 
to gain her approval of his opinions.” The tottering condition of 
the monarchy is of course visited, with all other sins, on the heads 
of the present men in oftice—heads so often bruised by the same iron 
heel. The old game is played, at which the public has so often 
looked on with a terrible interest in the House of Lords; but a 
freshness is communicated to it by moving the Queen in front of 
the men, and directing half the assault on her. The writer, pos- 
sibly, despairing of ever obtaining the boon of resignation trom 
Ministers, and impatient at least that somebody should resign, may 
begin to think the Queen a more hopeful object! Passages are not 
wanting to justify the notion. An overwhelming sense of the un- 
enviable nature of her situation is at any rate sought to be im- 
pressed upon her Majesty. Take the following example— 

“ Nor let any one here take the trouble of reminding me, that children have 
oforetime held, or been supposed to hold, the sceptre, both in France and in 
England. Yes, they were suffered to hold it with fingers too tiny even to grasp 
its narrow end; and no man, in those days, ever thought of questioning 
whether some more rational form of polity were not more fitted for rational 
beings. But do we live in times when, as in Louis the Fourteenth’s case, the 
infant Monarch, yet unendowed with reason, and incapable even of speech, could 
be shown before his Council as consenting to the appointment of a Regent and 
guardian of his realm? or when, asin our Sixth Harry’s instance, a slavering 
idiot could be called upon to satisfy the ‘longing desire of his faithful Com- 
mons,’ by making a sign that he head their prayer? It is fit that you and 
those about you should recollect, that long since these regal times, have come 
the republican times of England and of France; when all monarchy was 
trampled under foot ; when the imprescriptible right of men to govern them- 
selves, whenever they are qualified for administering their own affairs, was pro- 
claimed to a consenting world ; nay, when, for a while at least, that period was 
anticipated in both countries, and a commonwealth established, somewhat sooner 
than the people were prepared to exercise their full share of political power.” 

And again— 

“ It is your fate tohave the experiment tried in your person, how far a mo- 
narchy can stand secure in the nineteenth century, when all the powers of the 
executive government are intrusted to a woman, and that woman a child.” 

But the really strong point of the argument, as it respects the 
actual position of the young Queen at this juncture, is to be found in 
the subjoined extract— 

“ There is one act for which you and all Sovereigns are amenable : of choosing 
the Ministers the sole and undivided responsibility rests upon the Sovereign. 
In that act there can be no adviser responsible in any sense that is intelligible 
to plain understandings. Lawyers may quibble; the metaphysicians of 
politics may subtilize; the transcendental doctors of our constitution may 
refine, and try to persuade us of what they themselves cannot comprehend— 
that the man who takes the office which his Sovereign tenders him is the 
responsible adviser of the offer thus made. No person of ordinary straight- 
forward understanding ever will bring his faculties to put any reliance upon 
such a fiction. Its want of all foundation in fact is obvious to the meanest 
capacity. So far it resembles the fictions in which the law delights. But it is 
not only unfounded in truth, it is contrary to the plain truth, nay, to the 
possibility of truth; and he who can believe or imagine that any person is 
amenable for another’s resolving to send for him and employ him, may next 
understand how Baron Trenck could fall into a pit, and then run home fora 
ladder to clamber out of it. Believe me, whatever those subtle doctors may 
say, the bulk of mankind look to the Sovereign, and to the Sovereign alone, as 
the party responsible for the choice of the Minister.” 

A grave and momentous truth is here indicated, rather than ex- 
pressed,—namely, that the known feelings of the majority of the 
People cannot continue to be wilfully disregarded by any power in 

* «* Letter to the Queen, on the State of the Monarchy. By a Friend of the People.” 
Published by Simpxiy, MarsHALL, and Co, 











the state with impunity. In so far as this doctrine relates to the 
Sovereign, the writer’s version of it will apply rather to a possible 
prospective, than to an actual present, conjuncture. It may not be 
true that a Minister is amenable for his Sovereign’s “ resolving to 
send for him and employ him ;” but he 7s amenable for continuing 
to hold office after the loss of public confidence. If the country, 
whose welfare is the sole legitimate object of his official existence, 
repudiates the Minister, it is for the Minister to tender his resigna- 
tion; and it is for the Sovereign, doubtless, to accept it. The re- 
signation may be considered, under these circumstances, as a por- 
tion of that counsel which the one is bound to offer and the other 
to entertain. The Minister, in whom his country refuses to confide, 
ought to know, and must know, that it is for the interest of his So- 
vereign to accept his resignation; which he is therefore re- 
quired by the constitution practically to advise, by offering that 
resignation for acceptance. The Sovereign, so counselled, either 
accepts the resignation, or he does not. If he accepts it, he 
recognizes public opinion as the rule of his conduct, and in giv- 
ing strength to the People, adds to his own; for, raised on a popu- 
lar basis, his throne is only strong if his people are. If he does 
not accept it, then he diverts to himself all the odium intended for 
the Minister ; and he says to his people, in so many words,—“ I, that 
rule for you rule against you; placed here only for your good, I 
provide only for my own pleasure; you may detest my Minister, 
whose ‘ sport may be your death,’ but I, who like his sport, cannot 
do without him.” It has not come to this yet, and we hope it 
never will,—or else, assuredly, the bargain of 1689 will have to be 
revised ! 

After giving check to the Queen in the above manner for some 
time, the author of the pamphlet—who seems not to have laid down 
any very strict plan of proceeding—takes a sort of knight's move to 
a totally different square, and begins discussing the Franchise. He is, 
however, most welcome. All classes of real Reformers, whatever may 
be the difference of their ultimate views, are now agreed that the 
dose we took in 1832 has done us little good beyond teaching us 
the use of physic; and that the pangs we suffer at this moment— 
the * rebellion of the belly,” as it is called, which we see going on 
in the North and elsewhere, and which is the true political sto- 
mach-ache—that these pangs, we say, are not the fault of the 
physic, which the Tories say it is, but the fault of the Tories, who 
made it too weak, and of the Whigs, who were too weak themselves 
—or too treacherous—to prevent them. Everybody knows that 
while a good strong dose, taken fearlessly, cures a disorder, a weak 
one will kill the patient ; for the irritation, that comes to nothing, 
serves only to aggravate the disease. ‘“ Cowards die many deaths” 
—and this is one of them. 

The whole remainder of the Letter to the Queen is taken up 
with this subject ; and it may well be so devoted. The question of 
the franchise and representative system includes every other ques- 
tion; and though the consideration of so large a subject as that 
which comprehends all the interests of all classes of society, must 
often be interrupted as well as postponed, to make way for meas 
sures of immediate necessity, more easily despatched, yet can there 
be no peace, no pause from agitation—even the best acts of the 
Legislature cannot be free from objection and the liability to future 
change—until the representative system of the country shall have 
undergone a thorough repair, involving extensive alterations of 
one kind or another. Nothing now needs reform so much as— 


“ Reform.” 





NOTIONS ON THE CORN 
QUESTION. 
An elaborate apology for the heresy, which we censured with some 
freedom a fortnight since, is put forth in the Birmingham Journal 
of the 15th. We are not sure, from his manner, whether the writer 
is altogether in earnest ; but passing that doubt, we have no objec- 
tion to ventilate the subject once more, not for controversy, but for 
truth. 
Besides explaining some occurrences at the meeting, not pre- 
viously reported, and not material to the argument, the apologist 
endeavours to make out, that the advantage to the public from a free 
corn-trade would be much less than we suppose—the loss to the 
landed interest much greater; and this, as we understand the con- 
clusion to be drawn from such premises, to magnify the difficulties 
of any attempt to obtain Corn-law Repeal. 
In support of his case, the writer furnishes no new data, but he 
“ doubts” and argues upon ours; and, in particular, contends— 
That the “entire external trade of the country” being “fifty millions, 
in round numbers,” and the greatest importation of wheat in any 
one year only “ five millions of quarters,” the importance of a free 
trade in wheat to the general commerce of the country is greatly 
exaggerated in our paper of the 8th instant; that the benefit to the 
landowner from the increase of large towns, would be small in 
amount and of distant attainment, while the owners of land in re- 
mote districts would not be benefited at all. a 
That a “ fall in wages” must be anticipated “as a natural consequence 
of the importation of foreign corn; otherwise there is no reason for 
expecting that the British manufacturer will be better able than at 
present to compete with the foreigner ; that unless we are prepared 
to offer goods as cheap as they may be procured elsewhere, 5 it is of 
small use to open our ports to the corn of foreigners ;” that a fall 
of wages” must occur “in order that any part of the anticipated 
benefit of a free importation of wheat may be realized ;” and that 
this “fall of wages” would deprive the labouring population of the 
power of purchasing animal food, or other articles instead of bread, 
That a plan of relief which allows the agriculturist to retain his mono 
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poly of animal food, and of grain except wheat, is “narrow and 


isolated,” and a violation of the principle sought to be established by 
the free admission of wheat. . 

That the repeal of the Corn-laws “cannot be urged with even a sem- 
blance of probable success,” until “ the composition of the House of 
Commons shall be radically changed ;” and that “« wider and more 
powerful combination can be entered into for the attainment of Cni- 
versal Suffrage, than for the repeat of the Corn-laws. 

There are other points, minor, and not new, in the Birming! 
paper; but they are comprehended in the above summary, given 
chiefly in the writer’s own words. E’xpende Annibalem—let us now 
test the value of the apology by which the “men of Birmingham” 
seek to justify their refusal to join other Liberals in a movement 
against the Corn-laws at the present time. 

If an individual merchant were confined for nine years out of every 
ten to a limited market, whose bounds were considerably extended 
in some one year of the ten, he would not take the business of the 
single season as the average of what he might expect to transact 
were he always prepared to supply the enlarged market, and his 
decennial customers converted into annual purchasers. Te would 
-aleulate that his transactions must grow with the growth in num- 
bers of his correspondents, and that regularity of supply would be- 
get a constant and increasing demand. But they who estimate 
England’s foreign commerce under a free system by its present 
amount, or what it has been in any one year with the ports open, 
commit a blunder similar to that of the merchant who should ima- 
gine that regularity and certainty of supply and demand had no in- 
fluence on the amount of sales and purchases—on wants and means 
to satisfy them. 

Instead of referring to the actual amount of exports and imports 
under the prohibitory regulations, which hamper foreign commerce. 
it would be desirable for the apologists of Corn-laws to consider what 
might reasonably be expected to result from the admission of wheat 
free of duty. On the one hand may be seen, capital, machinery. 
and labour, which may be multiplied in an incalculable degree. 
On the other, capacity to make returns for British products, which 
may be increased in perhaps an equal ratio. But, admitting that 
such speculations are necessarily vague, in regard to the extent of 
the increase in commerce,—the power of consumption on both sides 
being regulated by the numbers, industry, and other circumstances 
of the intertrading people,—it is absolutely certain that the more 
there is produced in the mass, the more there will be for each indi- 
vidual to enjoy. With the disposition and the power in England to 
produce manufactures of various kinds, with the corresponding in- 
clination and ability in other countries to raise wheat and other 
products, the want of which makes the life evenof industrious arti- 
sans one of privation and hardship, it is beyond a question that the 
quantity zz toto might be prodigiously augmented, and a large ad- 
dition made to the enjoyment of each and all. 

But wages, it is said, would decline ; and what would be the use 
of plenty to him whose means of purchasing were reduced as the 
supply of desirable things was increased ?—Wages would not fall in 
the same proportion as the necessaries of life. Wages do not rise 
or fall with the price of provisions, but with the demand for labour 
on the one hand, and the competition for employment on the other. 
Bread now costs almost twice as much as it did in 1835-6, and 
wages are not higher. By abolishing the Corn-laws, two excellent 
things would be attained for the bulk of the people—a steady 
and increasing demand for labour, and a reduction in the cost of 
necessaries. With the wages of labour cheapened relatively to 
other countries, but raised in reference to the expense of living in 
England, there would be little danger of foreigners supplanting our 
great staple manufactures, when Corn-laws did not compel them, at 
great loss, to make for themsclves articles in exchange for which 
their only means of payment were refused in England. 

By admitting wheat from abroad, the means of obtaining other 
foreign articles would be secured. Take away from the landowner 
his monopoly, and a clamour would arise from the agricultural in- 
terest for a reduction of the duties on other necessaries and luxu- 
ries. Besides, the money saved in the price of bread would set at 
liberty a sum, large in the aggregate, for the purchase of many 
things desired by, but beyond the reach of, the bulk of the com- 
munity. 

But, be the consequences on the wages of labour and foreign 
trade what they may, it is unquestionable that the necessity of 
feeding a growing population will, sooner or later, compel the “ pre- 
dominant interest” to abolish the Corn-laws. The longer the 
period of abolition is postponed, the greater will be the quantity 
of external supplies wanted; whilst it is doubtful whether the 
future increased population will be as well able to pay for it as the 
present. There is only one safety-valve—copious colonization. 
But this resource, though eagerly sought after by many who enjoy 
and highly value the comforts and civilization of tHeir own country, 
is held up as a punishment to multitudes who might secure plenty, 
in exchange for want, by emigrating. : 

_ Seeing great advantage to the community at large from abolish- 
ing the Corn-laws, we have not shut our eyes to the case of the 
landowners. But nothing has been said to shake the calculations, 
which proved, that although so injurious to other classes, the Corn- 
laws were not essential to agricultural prosperity, and that the land 
no longer wanted for wheat (good wheat land would still be occupied) 
might be profitably used for other purposes. Following out the 
principle on which free trade in wheat is demanded, the removal of 
restrictions on the importation of other kinds of grain and animal 
food may be urged ; but we regard this part of the question as of 
munor consequence, because there is no such scarcity of barley and 





am 








oats or animal food as of bread. It is notorious that English malt 
liquor is exported to all parts of the world; it would be difficult for 
the foreign cattle-dealer to compete with the British grazier; and 
who thinks of supplanting the breed of horses fed on English oats 
and hay? Were the duty on other kinds of grain removed, the 
English landowner would still supply the English market, and thus 


| fairly retain a monopoly of by far the larger amount of the produce 





of arable land. 

The addition to rents consequent on the increase of the urban 
population, would not be confined to a few towns. Remote dig. 
tricts might be very slightly benefited by such increase ; but what 
the value of land there now—in the Highlands of Scotland, fop 
instance? It is certain that the prosperity of towns would raise the 
value of land in almost all parts of Great Britain. Take any Eng. 
lish county, and almost any Scotch one out of the Highlands, and 
draw circles of three or four miles round every town sending 
Members to Parliament, and sce how they would cut in upon one 
another. ‘The increasing population of all these places would pay 
a higher rent for the land in their vicinity, than is now obtained 
from farmers. And this process would go on rapidly in proportion 
to the progress of population; which, again, chiefly depends upon 
the facility of acquiring the means of subsistence. 

But apart from speculation, the question of abolishing the Corn. 
laws is before us in a practical shape. Men are not content with 
discussing it; for the time to act is at hand. Such appears the 
general opinion of the Liberals. Only the Birmingham Charter-men 
say—* No; a repeal of the Corn-laws must follow Universal Suf- 
frage ; Universal Suffrage is within reach; therefore do not let the 
Corn-law question come in contact with our larger agitation.” To 
test the practical prudence of the course recommended, let the op- 
posing forces on the Corn-laws and Universal Sutfrage be drawn up, 


is 


AGAINST UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
1. The Crown.t 

2. The House of Lords. 

3. The House of Commons. 

4. The Constituencies in general. 


FOR UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 
majority of the Unen- 


¢ : } 
franchised Masses. 


- 


A probable 


FOR RETAINING THE CORN-LAWS. 

1. The House of Lords. 

2. A present majority of the House of 
Commons; which the action of 
the Constituencies may reverse. 


FOR ABOLISHING THE CORN-LAWS. 
1. A powerful minority of the House 
of Commons, including several 
members of the Government. 
. The Constituencies of the large 
townsand Manufacturing districts. 
The Unenfranchised Masses. 


m™ 


The Government must go with the House of Commons. 


to 


a) 


A glance shows that the means of resistance to Universal Suf- 
frage are much greater than to the abolition of the Corn-laws: 
the opponents of the Corn-laws not only number all the advo- 
cates for Universal Suffrage, but such a proportion of the con- 
stituent body as can compel the Legislature and the Government 
to adopt any measure it may resolutely demand. ‘The Bir- 
mingham Chartists avow hostility to the Corn-lews: well, they 
must see that they are reinforced on that question by c’1sses more 
influential in the Legislature than themselves, whi'st they are op- 
posed by the same party on the Universal Suffrage qucstion. How 
then is it possible to conclude that the latter can be the 1. ost eas ly 
carried ? 

The two questions ought not to clash. We advise not the Char- 
tists to suspend their efforts to obtain the suffrage until the repeal 
of the Corn-laws is carried. They would be justified in opposing 
the latter if it interfered with the ultimate success of what they 
consider more important demands. But the reverse is the fact: 
the landlords’ monopoly of food is one of the strongest outworks 
of aristocratical government. Few “men of Birmingham” will 
deny, that, to some extent at any rate, free trade in an article of 
universal consumption is a benefit; and their resolution not to 
make exertions for the attainment of this good, because of their at- 
tachment to Universal Suffrage, is not like practical politicians and 
men of sense, such as we had deemed them to be, but like wild 
dreamers, possessed with most fantastic notions of the extent of 
their own power. 

There are but two roads to the enfranchisement of the masses: 
one is, through the growth of good-will and confidence on the part 
of the middle classes, joined with prudence in the upper—neces- 
sarily the slow work of time and reason: the other road—the near 
cut, and yet the remotest from the object aimed at—lies through 
civil war and destructive revolution. 

* There is no doubt as to the great towns ; but of the rural districts too little is known 


for calculation. J / 
+ The Crown must be hostile so long as all the other recognized powers in the State 
are, 


We are alittle surprised to find in the new Dublin paper, the Moni- 
tor, 2 systematic misrepresentation of our qualified and conditional sup- 
port of Lord Durham. Here is a specimen— 

“ The Spectator—(and while we write we feel all the pain of him who sat 
in judgment on his friend and kinsman, and gave his vote against him for the 
safety of his country)—the Spectator, that has so often charged us in Ireland 
for unjudging submission to the'will of Mr. O'Connell, recommends the Liberals 
of the whole empire to take as their leader, with implicit reliance on his abili- 
ties and integrity, a man whose services to his country, compared with those of 
O’Connell, must make himself and his advocates blush while they name them.” 

The Italics in the word “implicit” are those of the Dublin Monitor. 
We have never recommended to the Liberals of the empire “ implicit 
reliance” on any leader. What we have said in reference to Lord Dur- 
ham’s present and possible future position in the Liberal party, may be 
found in the last four numbers of the Spectator, and need not be re- 
peated. It is perfectly intelligible to all who take the trouble to read 
with ordinary attention and unperverted aim. 
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Introductory Inquiry illustrative of the History of the 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY, . : ; 
Practical Observations on the Causes and Treatment of Curvatures of the Spine ; 
with Hvgvyenic Directions for the Physical Culture of Youth, as a means of pre- 
venting Disease; an Etching and Description of an Apparatus for the Correction 

of the Deformity, and Engravings illustrative of the Cases. By Samuel Hare, 
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By Richard Rowland, M.D., Member of the Royal Col- 
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A Treatise on Neuralgia. 
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Observations on the Oriental Plague, 
its Progress. By John Bowring 
On the Successful Tr 
connected therewit 





atment of ( 
: on Scrofulous Diseases ; 
vith Cases. By J. J. 








Health by Diet and Regimen ; 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &ce, &c. KC... eee 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Turse Memoirs contain only part of the Life, stopping at the 
commencement of the far-famed “ At Hlomes:” and persons 
who have formed expectations of the work from their remem- 
brance of Maruews on the stage, and their reflection that he 
was the table companion of royalty, nobility, and men of intel- 
lectual eminence—as Grorcr the Fourth, Byron, Scort, and 
Moorr—vwill be disappointed, from having confounded the na- 
ture of things, and expected that a man whose attention was 
directed to the outward form and manners of persons, should 
be able to carry away their essential qualities. Nor will those who 
look for a complete biographical account of the great personator be 
perfectly satistied: for the book, though not without a plan, wants 
the callida junctura ; there seem to be suppressions in the Life, about 
matters that if any could tell, Mrs. Maruews could; and there are 
excrescences respecting strollers, buffoons, or “odd fellows,” which 
have no interest, and but small relation to the business in hand. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the work is far superior to the | 


general run of Theatrical Lives. It has none of those dry cata- 
logues of dinners, wines, and “ creature” enjoyments, which form the 
staple of most players’ reminiscences; and many of the incidental 
jokes and stories, though literal and spun out, aré not so com- 
pletely the carcasses of “ good things,” as these sort of books gene- 
rally dealin. It has also the positive merit of giving the mate- 
rials for a full history of Maruews’s character and career, except- 
ing the gaps alluded to; it throws, sometimes glimpses, at other 
times full light, upon the privations, mortifications, excitement, and 
labour of an actor’s career; and it presents many characteristic 
memorials of late or living contemporaries,—all done in a readable 
and pleasant way. 

Part of this superiority to the common run of Greenroom Me- 
moirs, arises from the character of the subject; whose good sense 
had been cultivated by a good education, and whose natural good 
principles had been steadied in the respectable home of grave 
though indulgent parents. (His father, a bookseller in the Strand, 
was an eminent “ brother” of some Calvinistic congregation, and a 
preacher at a chapel by his own country-house.) Hence, in the dis- 
tresses of Maruews there are none of the swindling tricks, which, 
in his early days, were considered venial offences, whose morality 
was to be pardoned for their ingenuity; his correspondence has 
an unaffected plainness, unless, when writing labouredly to some 
brother of the sock, he interlards his composition with quotations 
from “acting plays;” and his relaxations, though smacking of the 
histrionic jester, have not the coarse sensuality or low buffoonery 


characteristic of the “ larks” ofmany of the tribe. Another cause of 


the general superiority of the work, is the nature of its materials ; 
most of which consist of original letters from the hero, connected 
by the interlacings of Mrs. Maruews, whose authority is her own 
knowledge, or the remembrance of her husband’s narratives. 

The life of Cuartes Matuews, so far as it is carried on in the 
volumes before us, may be said to consist of three acts. The first 
embraces the period from his birth till eighteen ; when, incapable 
of longer wrestling with his stage-struck spirit, he engaged, in an 
Trish company, and departed for Dublin with his father’s know- 
ledge, though not his approbation. The second act contains his 
strolling experience in Ireland under Dary ; in Wales, with a com- 
pany he accidentally fell in with at Swansea on his return 
homewards as a prodigal son; and in Yorkshire with Tarte 
Wirkinson. The third act narrates his Metropolitan career, as a 
performer at the Haymarket and the two patent theatres, varied by 
provincial progresses as a star, where he had once struggled as an 
inferior actor, on a miserable stipend not always paid. The cur- 
tain rises, and only rises, upon the fourth act of his life, which may 
be said to embrace his monologue exhibitions; but it almost im- 
mediately drops, the second volume closing with his engagement 
with Arnorp. ‘ 

Of these divisions, the first is autobiographical; Matiews him- 
self télling his own story, and of course with that knowledge of 
feelings and motives which an autobiographer alone can impart. 
But, though valuable in this sense, it is not in any other; for the 
responsibility of authorship is upon him, and he strains after 
effects, with the point-making of an inferior dramatist. The Irish 
history is told, and well told—naturally, succinctly, and sometimes 
graphically—in letters to a friend; Mrs. Matrnews filling up the gaps 
from her husband's after confessions, and painting those distresses 
which he carefully concealed from his family. The Welch cam- 





| turned at once to low comedy. 


paign is continued in the same manner, till his first marriage ; and 
in Yorkshire the present Mrs. Marnews comes upon the scene, 
and speaks from her own knowledge; having joined Tare Wiixin- 
son’s company in the life of the first Mrs. Marunws, visited 
her during her illness, and been solemnly recommended to supply 
her place. Letters, however, so far as the hero is immediately 
concerned, are still the chief medium of information; Coxman, 
Harris, Youne, Inctepon, and other names of theatrical cele- 
brity, figuring in the list of his correspondents. 

One remarkable point in the volumes is the instinctive mimicry 


| of Maruews; his early and constant love for theatricals; and the 


judgment with which, renouncing all idea of tragic honours, he 
Yet with all these natural ad- 
vantages, (and the moral is obvious to every student in every walk of 
art,) it was long before he got any thing like a standing in his pro- 


| fession; and his peculiar talent of personation was not fully de- 


| 


| to the divines and “ brethren” who visited at his father’s. 


veloped till after years of practice, observation, and laborious study. 
As a mere urchin, he tells us, he used to mimic an usher who had 
offended him,—which was his first essay; his next was upon an 


| itinerant eel-vender,—for which he had his earliest taste of criti- 


cism in a tremendous blow on the back; and he afterwards advanced 
In Ire- 
land, the actors were delighted with his “ imitations,” which were 
much in request for benefits. Still, with all these gifts, an ardent zeal 
for the stage, and the experience of three or four campaigns, so 
well-practised a judge as Tare Wirkrnson at first declared de- 


| cidedly against his success; and nothing seems to have retained 


him in the company but the steadiness of his conduct, his remark- 
able memory, which rendered him so useful as a quick “ study,” 
and the circumstance that he could always be depended upon. Ex- 
per?ence, study, the confidence of success, and opportunity, at length 
developed the latent powers, but not without a laborious struggle. 
IIe constantly attended the courts of justice, and places “where 
men do congregate :” every individual of any peculiarity, who came 


| in his way, seems to have been subjected to a careful examination ; 
| and Mrs. Maruews says, that when the day was insufficient for the 








| to inform you of the same at Wakefield, who was entirely of my opinion. 


study of a part, he would sit up the whole night—under any cir- 
cumstances, he always read upon his return home, till two or three 
o'clock in the morning. 

The details on which this sketch is founded, must be gleaned 
from the work ; but a portion of the evidence may be insinuated in 
some amusing passages. The following letter contains the quaint 
and odd but kind-hearted Tare Wixxrnson’s judgment, already 
alluded to. The occasion was a remonstrance addressed to him by 
Marnuews, on some degrading parts being put upon him. 

“TO MR. MATHEWS. 

“ T am dangerously ill, therefore unable to attend to theatrical grievances. 

After a 24 and 34 time seeing y’ performance, I aver’d and do aver that Mis= 


| fortune has placed an insurmountable bar as to the possibility of y* ever as 


Mr. Emery I requeste 
or the 
paralitic stroke,* so far from a comic effect, renders y" pertormance seriously 
I told Mr. Hillt that not all the Mirrors in the kingdom, in 
print or in glass, ever can establish you for a first comedian. If God wills it, it 
will be so, but no other order or interest can effect such a miracle. If you 
were to hear how you are spoken of (ask Mr. Jarmant), you would not rely 
too much on y* unbounded applause at Hull. If you had ask’d at Wakefield 
if you were to play the characters you mention, Mr. Jarman would readily 
have told you, No. If you think the company is in general approv’d, you are 
mistaken; am sorry to be told quite the contrary. Y* Rundy is very bad in- 
deed; so is Motley. Rundy they have been used to see really well acted. _As 
to Jabal for Mr. Hatton, it was his first request which I granted, as Mr. Jar- 
man can testify. Do you think I engaged Mr. Hatton to hurt you? Onm 
honour, no. If you say, why add to my expense? I answ*, necessity, and full 
conviction stared me in the face. Try by degrees to be useful, and by such 
means get into respect. Y¥ worth asa man, (as far as I know,) I much esteem ; 
but as a first-rate actor, you must try some more discerning leader, and officer 
some other troop. 1 think ‘ feeble old men’ is a cast you are most likely 
to be usefulin. The pain I have suffered at my breast in scratching these 
lines is more piercing than what you feel at the loss of Frank. You have 
youth, sobriety, and assiduity, which sometimes do wonders. Wish Emery 
had been more open with you. I recommended the shop, as suited to you and 
Mrs. M.; but he said you were so stage-bitten it would only vex you. Ican 
only say, Stay and be happy, or Go and be happy; and ever be happy; and 
wishing myself better, am y's in great pain, TaTe WILKINSON.” 

It should be added, that old Wiixrnson subsequently recanted 
handsomely. On the occasion of Matnews’ performing a new 
character, after he had risen in estimation, the manager went to see 
him ; and at the close of the performance, appeared on the stage, 
and, after a “formal bow of the old school,” thus spoke— 

“Sir, I beg to thank you publicly for your performance. I owe to yon 
something previously for your patient perseverance in showing me my unjust 
opinion and treatment when I first engaged you. Your acting to-mght has 
finally convinced me of my error; and, by way of atonement, you must allow 
me to make that Old Housekeeper § of yours a pensioner of mine while you 
remain in my company.” On the next treasury-day, Mr. Mathews found his 
salary raised to the highest sum given, being above one-third more than the 


capable of sustaining the first line of comic business. 


disagreeable. 


previous amount received by him. 
THE MEMORY OF MATHEWS. 

Mr. Mathews’s study was always remarkably quick, and, contrary to the 
general result in such cases, his retention of what he had learnt was as remark~ 
able as his rapidity in acquiring it. I have known him, without referring to 
the book, perform a character which he had neither acted nor read for twenty 
years. : 
“On one occasion he undertook, at the English Opera-house, to perform his 
previous entertainments successively during the season. One night, not having 

* It appears that the writer’s impression on his first interview with Mr. Mathews, 
that the irregularity of his features was occasioned by a paralytic attack, had not been 
removed, although Mr. Mathews at the time denied that he had ever been visited by 


such a misfortune. : 
+ Mr. Hill was the proprietor of The Monthly Mirror, the magazine mentioned by 
Mr. Mathews as having praised his acting. 
Mr. Jarman was the prompter of the theatre. 
§ One of Frederick’s assumptions to impose upon old Baron Piffleburg. 
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looked at the biil, he totally forgot, at the very instant he was about to com- 
mence at the table, what ‘. had advertised himself for that night ; and, after a 
moment’s embarrassment, he left the stage in order to ascertain which of his 
performances he was expected to deliver. Having inquired, he immediately 
returned, and proceeded without the slightest difficulty to the end. 

In his “At Homes,” although they were partially derived from his own 
observations, yet not only the links to the characters, but certain matter sup- 
plied by his authors from their own fancy, required much study; yet, during 
the sixteen years that he presented himself in successive seasons at that table, 
he never had a prompter, nor ever once took with him to the theatre a single 
memorandum or note of the night’s entertainment. Even while acting in the 
regular drama, he could never bear to be prompted, and any attempt todo so 
would have increased his embarrassment, had he been imperfect. I remember an 
instance in proof of this. Early in his London engagement at the Haymarket, 
he had to perform Caleb Quotem, in The Wags of Windsor. On his first appear- 
ance on the stage, instead of the usual address, he bowed to Mr. Farley, who 
performed Captain Beaugard, and, after a minute’s gd said to him, “ My 
name, Sir, is Lingo.” Mr. Farley, quite thrown off his guard by this extra- 
ordinary lapse in the actor’s memory, exclaimed quickly, “The devil it is!” 
The audience laughed, and Mr. Mathews was in his turn puzzled. The 
prompter and the performers endeavoured to convey the right speech ; but they 
tried in vain to “give him the word,” as it is called; he could not profit by 
their efforts, and was altogether at a loss. At length his own recollection 
returned, and he proceeded with his usual volubility and correctness. As Mr. 
Mathews never was in the most trifling degree addicted to the poisoned cup ; 
this was remarkable. He could never account for it, for he was not at all in a 
nervous state; and this was the only occasion upon which such an accident 
occurred during his professional life. 

He never performed his “ At Homes” so well when I was present, from the 
fact of my being acquainted in a general way with the matter he was delivering. 
It made him nervous to see anybody listening to him who had the power to 
correct a mistake. 

PLAYING HARD WORK. 


It is a popular error, that actors earn their money easily, and that no labour 
attends their vocation. This mistake has led many an idle, unqualified person 
into the profession, and afterwards upon the profession, in the way of charity. 
According to the preceding letter, in a moderate morning’s work four hours 
are occupied in the wear and tear of mental as well as bodily power; and in 
the evening, from six till twelve the performer’s mind and person are again 
upon the continual stretch of anxiety and fatigue. Ten hours out of the 
common labourer’s term for work is here accounted for; but it often happens 
that the whole twelve are so occupied ; in addition to which, many, after their 
long day and night of toil and excitement, are under the necessity of stealing 
hours from requisite repose, in order to acquire matter for future occasion. 
Little wonder should there be that so few excel, when often there is scarcely 
time allowed for more than learning the words of their characters. How, then, 
can study, without which excellence was never attained, or popularity pre- 
served, be expected. It is a common observation of simple people, after 
witnessing any striking performance of length, (and this was often applied to 
Mr. Mathews’s peculiar talent,) “I wonder how he remembers it all.” They 
should rather wonder how he found time in the first instance to become 
acquainted with what his memory afterwards furnished to his hearers. Mr. 
Mathews’s habit, from his earliest professional life, (which commenced at the 
age of seventeen,) was to sit up all night, and as many nights as he found it 
requisite, to study for any particular purpose, for he really studied. Can it be 
a matter, then, of surprise that such fatigue should at last show itself in a 
complicated form? His life was that of a blacksmith, with this difference, 
that his mind constantly lifted an anvil as well as his body. 

A feature of the volumes, and a curious feature, though not 
always essential to the biography, is the number of notices and 
anecdotes, long and short, good, bad, and indifferent, with which it 
abounds. Amongst the persons may be enumerated Grorce the 
Fourth, Suerman, Hook the novelist, Tare Wirxison, (of whom 
Mrs. Matuews speaks with fond affection,) Cuartes IncLEpon, 
and Cooxe. Cooke arrived at Dublin, as principal tragedian, on 
Martuews's first visit; and the judgment which the stripling, not 
yet out of his teens, pronounced upon him, was finally confirmed by 
the public. Of this gifted actor some “good stories” are told, 
which though rather verbose, have retained more of their raci- 
ness than usually belongs to such things when reduced to type. 
Here is part of one, which in addition to its humour, has a dis- 
criminating point upon Cooxe’s character, that may be new. 

COOKE ON WHISKY PUNCH AND THE PASSIONS. 


Mr. Mathews described Cooke’s excesses not as habitual; yet, when once he 
exceeded the bounds of strict sobriety, the fit would be of long continuance, and 
was succeeded by as long an abstinence, for he would then drink only water for 
weeks together, shrinking with disgust from any thing more potent, and speak- 
ing with unaffected loathing and contempt of a drunkard. In his natural 
mood he was most refined, bland in his manners, simple and gentlemanlike in 
his habits, full of kindness to everybody, and ready to do service to all who re- 
quired his aid; charitable to imprudence, if it is possible so to be. The fol- 
lowing anecdote has been related before, but always imperfectly ; and as Mr. 
Mathews was the only witness to the scene, his version of it, from my memory, 
may be relied on. 

On the night in question, Cooke had performed Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm in 
Love-a-la-Mode; and the young actor had been entrusted with Mordecai. 
During the early part of the night, the host was a most charming companion. 
He feelingly entered into the young man’s embarrassing situation with Daly, 
and offered to frank him home if he would consent to return to his re- 
spectable family, and give up the uncertain result of the trial he was making 
as an actor, but without any effect upon the aspiring candidate for dramatic 


e. 
After supper, whisky or which was a novelty to Cooke, who had never 
before been in Ireland, (though by some erroneously supposeg to be an Irish- 
man,) was introduced, and he evidently was quite fascinated with the pleasing 
beverage. He grew gradually more animated in its praise; declared, as he 
— and sipped, that there was nothing like it! it was the nectar of the 
fr s! His spirits increased in animation ; and jug after jug was brought in. 

he young man had very early cried, “ Hold! enough!” Cooke, however, 
knew not satiety when once the brimming cup had been emptied. “ Another 
and another!” would then “ succeed, and the last be welcome as the former.” 
Mrs. Byrn, up to a certain time, felt bound, both by duty and interest, to sup- 
ply her distinguished lodger with what he called for; but at last, the night 
growing eld, and her eyes not growing young, she felt disposed to give them 
rest; and, entering with the sixth jug, inquired respectfully, “ whether Mister 
Cooke would want any thing more?” At this moment her lodger was warmed 
up into the most contented of beings. He glanced at the capacious vessel just 
replaced upon the table, and, believing its contents sufficient, exclaimed, “ No- 
thing more, my good Mrs. Byrn; nothing more.” Mrs. Byrn wished her two 
lodgers a good night, and retired. Cooke refilled his glass, and being somewhat 








sentimental, advised—admonished his young friend; above all, cautioned him 
to be industrious in his profession, sober in private, and not to allow company, 
* villanous company,” to be the ruin of his youth. And thus he lectured on 
sobriety, till glass after glass vanished, and with it the reality of the virtue he 
so eloquently recommended. At last the jug was again empty. M:. Mathews 
rose to go. “ You shan’t stir; we'll have another croosken lawn, [white 
pitcher] my dear fellow, and then you shall go to bed. I have much more to 
say to you, my good boy. Sit down. You don’t know me. The world don’t 
know me. Many an hour that they suppose I have wasted in drinking, I have 
devoted to the study of my profession; the Passions, and all their variations, 
their nice and imperceptible gradations. You shall see me delineate the Pas. 
sions of the human mind.” 

The power of the whiskey punch, however, acted in diametric opposition to 
the intent on his strong and flexible features, and only produced contortions 
and distortions, of which he was unconscious. He, nevertheless, endeavoured 
to illustrate the passions, while his visiter was to guess them. “ What's the 
meaning of that, eh ?” said the tragedian, with a most inexplicable twist of his 
face. Sir!” said the timid spectator, puzzled what to call it. Cooke reite- 
rated, “ What’s the meaning of that? What passion does it express? Does 
it not strike you at once? There! What's that?” While he to whom he 
appealed could only say, “ Very fine, Sir!” “ But,” persisted Cooke, “ what 
is it?” He was then answered—* Oh! I see, Sir; Anger! to be sure!” “To 
be sure you’re a blockhead !” said Cooke, showing him the genuine expression 
of what he imputed to him before. “ Fear, Sir! it was Fear! Now, then, 
what is that?” Qh, Sir, that, I think, is meant for Jealousy.” Again the 
passionate man declared that the guesser was wrong. “ Jealousy! Pooh, 
man! Sympathy! You’re very dull, Sir. Now I will express a passion that 
you can’t mistake. There! what’s that ?” 

Fearing to increase Cooke’s anger by another misconception, the young man 
apologized, blamed the portion he had swallowed of the punch ; declared that it 
had stolen away his brains, and left him unfit to judge of Cooke’s representa- 
tions. But Cooke was not in a humour to be so put off. “ Look again, Sir!” 
he exclaimed, in a terrific voice; and he then made up a hideous face, com~ 
pounded of malignity and the leering of a drunken satyr, which he insisted upon 
being guessed ; and his visiter, trembling for the consequences of another mis- 
take, hesitatingly pronounced it to be “ Revenge!” “ Despite o’erwhelm thee!” 
cried Cooke, in his most tragic rage. “ Revenge! Curse your stupidity! 
That was Love! Love, you insensible idiot! Can’t you see it is Love?” 
Here he attempted the same expression, in order to strike conviction of its 
truth; when a mixture of comicality with the first effect so surprised the 
risible muscles of the young man, that he laughed outright. This infuriated the 
delineator of the passions almost to madness. “ What, Sir! does it make you 
laugh? Am I not George Frederick Cooke? ‘ born to command ten thou- 
sand slaves like thee!’ while you'll never get salt to your porridge, as_an actor. 
Who, am I, Sir?” curving his arms just as if preparing to make a minuet bow 
(his well-known attitude when dignified.) “ Doubtless, a very great actor, Sir,” 
allowed Mr. Mathews. 

“Very well, then. Do you mean to insinuate that I cannot express the 
passion of love ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir; the whiskey punch has stupified me.” Cooke ac- 
cepted the excuse. “ True, true, ’tis out.” (His guest wished he was out too.) 
“ Mistress Byrn, my love, another jug!” 

The rest requires action to give interest—but here we have 

COOKE IN DUDGEON, AND THEATRICAL GRIEVANCES. 

“I am extremely sorry to inform you that Cooke has withdrawn himself 
from the theatre. “Daly was advertised for Don Felix, Mrs. Parker’s benefit : 
being unable to play, Cooke was applied to the day before, and said he would 
play it. Daly’s name was taken out, his own inserted. The night came—there 
was no dress for Cooke. He had sworn in the day-time, without a new dress, 
he would not play. No dress: he kept his word. The part was read; he was 
very much enraged, and swore he would play no more. I am sorry to say that 
in that particular he has also kept his word. Mr. Daly, thinking himself the 
injured person, has never attempted to make it up. Cooke expected entreaties. 
Daly is too proud to make them. And both are too proud to make up the 
breach ; though, I believe, both wish it. Daly was by no means in fault. He 
was shut up, and would see nobody. The tailor would make no dress without 
his orders. It is a misunderstanding which ten words would make up. But 
obstinacy and pride prevent it. So the town is deprived of an excellent actor. 
Daly could arrest him for 2001. breach of articles, but would not distress him 
for the world. Daly likes him much. Cooke likes Daly. Does not say one 
word against him, Says he has treated him like a gentleman. Lays the 
blame on poor Hitchy. Cooke is a great loss. The benefits suffer much for 
want of him. He knows his own consequence in the theatre; and when he 
is at all slighted, is the most resolute man, and most to be dreaded in his 
resentments.” 

THE RESULTS OF RAGE. 

“Tam extremely sorry to inform you that Cooke has inlisted. The regiment 
went to the Isle of Man about a week past. Daly would have been glad to re- 
engage him; but such was his pride ; that he would rather turn soldier from real 
want than come to terms. If he does not get out of that situation, he cer- 
tainly will be a great loss to the stage, for he is really an excellent actor. 
Many of the performers saw him in his military garb when he was going off; 
but he ete to wish rather to avoid speaking to them, appearing quite melan- 
choly. He was drunk when he inlisted.” 

One of the most singular characters of that, or perhaps any 
other time, was Cuarixs Inctepon. Nature had bestowed upon 
him the instinctive feelings of a gentleman, which were dashed if 
not neutralized by the portly person and rolling gait she had given 
to his outward man, by the simplicity approaching to fatuity of his 
mind, as well as by early habits and language drawn from vulgar and 
nautical associations in boyhood and youth; whilst mental and 
moral weaknesses rendered him a butt whom every one laughed at, 
yet everybody liked. Such a compound of good feeling, vanity, 
humility, credulity, blasphemy, and devotion, never surely were 
assembled before; and Mrs. Maruews appears to have read him 
truly, as she truly touches him off on several occasions. We 


take one. 
INCLEDON AND THE WASP. 

Mr. Incledon was exceedingly absent at times; and during one of their 
journies ina stage-coach, he had been annoyed with wasps, the day being very 
hot. Mr. Mathews was amused, whenever one of these insects entered the 
coach, at his taking for granted that, during a ride of forty miles, the same 
insect had inavellol with the coach for the express purpose of alarming him. 
He would exclaim—* There’s that cursed wasp again!” trying (with many 
imprecations,) on each occasion to destroy it. A grave taciturn man, sitting 
opposite to them in the coach, seemed to look with great distaste upon Incle- 
don, whose habit of swearing evidently startled and disgusted him. He had, 
at the close of the day, fallen into a sound sleep. Incledon was still occupied 
in evading the wasp, which had entered the carriage once more, endeavouring 
on each occasion, when it alighted anywhere, to kill his persecutor. Intent 
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upon his object, and engrossed by it, to the exclusion of every other recollec- 
tion, he followed it about with his eyes and hands: at last, the insect rested 
upon the face of the sleeping stranger, and Mr. Incledon, seeing fair scope 
aud opportanity for his purpose, slapped his hand with most earnest violence 
upon the cheek of the sleeper, crying out as he did so, in a tone of triumph, 
«Ha, d—n you, I’ve done for you now!” It may be imagined what effect 
this outrage had upon the unfortunate recipient ; and it required all Incledon’s 
asseverations, and seme additional oaths, to convince the stranger that he had 
pot really intended to do for him. 
MR. MATHEWS AT HOME. 

In a few weeks after these harassing struggles, my husband found an occa- 
sional inconvenience that he had lately felt, augmented to a most serious dis- 
order, from which his eventual sufferings were truly ape I can only 
describe it by saying that it showed itself’ in deep cracks across his tongue. 
Every advice was sought and attended to; but it baffled the first-rate skill and 
experience. It sometimes prevented him from eating, and banished sleep, and 
had he not been resolute in the prosecution of his duty, he must have declared 
it (as his medical men did) impossible to use it professionally. Every word 
he vttered was like a drop of aquafortis upon these cracks. It was distressing 
to ‘know his exertions under such torture—and, oh! how painful now to 
remember them. ‘This complaint had in turn been sec seas to be stomach 
and local fever, caused by anxiety and his great professional exertions. Some 
ays it was better, at others worse, according to the use made of his voice ; 
but it was always in a state which would have warranted him in declaring 
acting too painful to be attempted; still he persevered. and it was heart- 
touching to witness his sufferings on his return home fiom the exertion. 
On the days of performance he often found it requisite to preserve a total 
silence until he began his “ Entertainment,” when he described his sensations 
to be like what he must be supposed to feel while talking and singing with a 
piece of red-hot iron attached to his tongue. 

Any thing we may have to say on Matnews generally, will more 
conveniently be said on the conclusion of the biography ; but we 
may mention what seems the leading suppression—his pecuniary 
affairs. That difficulties embarrassed, if they did not embitter, the 
most seemingly prosperous part of his life, is evident ; but how they 
accrued, or why they occurred, is by no means made clear; and the 
subject scems as much as possible evaded. Mrs. Matuews indeed 
states, that his first marriage, and the sanguine disposition of his 
first wife, involved him in debts without his knowledge; and we 
can conceive that a salary of one guinea or twenty-five shillings a 
week might easily be exceeded: but debts, from such a source, 
could not be heavy without his knowledge, or indeed under any cir- 
cumstances. And during his sojourn in Yorkshire, his salary 
seems to have been gradually raised to the highest given to a 
country actor, (though this last fact is only told incidentally, in a 
chapter devoted to Tarr WiLkinson) ; and we find him making nearly 
100/. by a single benefit—enough, surely, to have discharged any 
debts he could have contracted. In London, he began with 10/. 
a week and a benefit; and though his gains fluctuated during 
his country trips, yet we find him sometimes making 100/. a 
week, and somctimes hundreds by a benefit, and always something 
handsome. Yet it peeps out incidentally, that he was beset by de- 
mands that he could not meet; and he tells Rosrns in October 
1814, that he has not 50/. in the world. We hear, indeed, inciden- 
tally and occasionally, of a dishonoured accommodation-pbill; but 
a few bills ought not to have distressed him; any more than the 
7501. a swindler cheated him out of, for the purchase of a house and 
furniture, ought to have stopped him. The narrative of his en- 
gagement with Arnorp for the “ At Hlomes” is equally ob- 
scure in its causes and its terms. We are told that Marnrews 
made a fatally disadvantageous engagement with Arnotp; but 
why he did so, (further than the general one of dissatisfaction with 
the London managers,) or what income he was to receive, is kept 
behind. It is credible enough that ARNoxp imposed upon 
Marnews’s carelessness in business, and took advantage of his ne- 
cessities: but if all be true that Mrs. Maruews states, and there is 
nothing more to tell, we conceive a court of equity would have set 
aside the first engagement, as coming under the head of “ corrupt, 
unjust, deceitful, ov catching bargains.” This subject should be 
looked to in the next volume, if Mrs. Maruews wishes to have her 
biography rank as a work of credit. 





ANCIENT SCOTTISH MELODIES. 


AxovtT twenty years ago, an ancient musical manuscript was be- 
queathed to the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, by the late 


Miss Exizanetu SKenr, the last lineal descendant of the family of 


Skene of Hallyards ; along with a number of documents relating 
to that family, several members of which were persons of consider- 
able eminence. The manuscript was properly bound, and placed 
in the library ; but no attempt was made to decipher its contents, 
till lately, when it was put into the hands of Mr. Grawam, a musi- 
cal amateur of distinguished learning and ability. He perceived 
that the notation was that which was formerly employed for the 
instruments of the lute species, one 6f which, the mandour, or 
mandora, was anciently used in Scotland ; and that the manuscript 
consisted of a large collection of Scottish national melodies. A 
considerable number of them were reduced by him to modern no- 
tation ; and these have now been published, with an “ Introductory 
Inquiry illustrative of the Music of Scotland,” and copious notes 
upon, the melodies, by Mr. Daunry, of the Scottish bar,—a gen- 
tleman who has added to “ the weightier matters of the law,” 
great attainments in literature and music. The volume also con- 
tains an able essay, under the title of an “ Analysis of Scottish 
Music,” by Mr. Fixtay Don, a musical professor of high reputa- 
tion in Edinburgh. These various articles form the contents of a 
large and uncommonly elegant quarto volume of about four hun- 
dred pages : the expense of its publication (necessarily very great) 
has been provided for by the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs of 


Scotland, under whose auspices it is given to the world; and to 
their liberality the public is indebted for one of the most valuable 
contributions which the musical literature of this country has. ever 
received. 

Mr. Davney’s historical inquiry, (its title of “preliminary dis- 
sertation”” being rather a misnomer) occupies three-fourths of the 
volume, and constitutes the bulk of the work. It is a production 
of great learning and research, entering much more fully and deeply 
into the subject than any other essay on ancient Scottish music and 
song that has appeared. 

Our author sets out with an account of “the Skene Manuscript.” 
The manuscript has no date, and bears no direct evidence by which 
its date can be ascertained. Mr. Daunry, therefore, has recourse 
to circumstantial proof; and brings forward a number of statements 
and inferences which, if they do not absolutely prove, at least 
create a presumption of the strongest kind, that it belonged to the 
time of James the Sixth, and was compiled between the years 1600 
and 1620. The lute, of which the mandora was a variety, was 
the favourite instrument among the higher classes all over Europe 
at that period; and there can be little doubt that the collection 
in question was made for the use of some member of the SkENz 
family who performed upon that instrument; nor can there be any 
doubt that it is more ancient, by a century at least, than any other 
collection of Scottish melodies now extant; the oldest of whicli 
is unquestionably Tuomson’s Orpheus Caledonius, published in 
1725. Asto the Aberdeen collection, published in 1662, by ForBEs, 
under the title of “Songs and Fancies,” about which so much has 
been written, it is now well understood that it has nothing to do 
with Scottish national melody.* 

The Dissertation consists of three great divisions,—first, ancient 
Scottish lyrical poetry ; secondly, ancient Scottish musical instru- 
ments ; and thirdly, ancient manuscripts of Scottish music, with an 
inquiry into its antiquity, and the formation of its peculiar genius and 
character. ‘This enumeration will give a general idea of the course 
pursued by the author. Through his multifarious details it is im- 
possible for us to travel; and they are bound together by such a 
chain of continuity that few of them can be taken out of their 
places. 

The discussion on the subject of the Bagpipe is very curious. “ To 
one accustomed,” says our author, “ to consider the bagpipe, the 
inspiring effects of which upon our Scottish troops is well known, 
as our leading national instrument, it must appear strange, that, in 
the very circumstantial accounts which have come down to us of the 
many sanguinary conflicts in which our ancestors were engaged, 
there should be no allusion to its spirit-stirring sounds, and, so far 
as we have observed, no mention even of its name, in the early 
part of our history.” In the course of his learned inquiries, Mr. 
Davney shows more courage than Scott did once, when he was 
deterred from entering into some unpalatable topic of Celtic anti- 
quity by the dread of “ bringing a Highland tempest into the shop 
of his publisher.’ Had Mr. Daunry no similar apprehension 
when he penned the following entertaining passage ? 

“In Scotland, the use of the bagpipe seems to have gradually superseded that 
of the harp; but this process, we should think, must have taken place chiefl 
within the last two hundred years; previous to which, we doubt very much 
whether the natives of North Britain were more distinguished for their par- 
tiality for the bagpipe than their Southern neighbours. Even Shakspeare, 
although he talks of the ‘drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe,’ and of ‘a York- 
shire bagpiper,’ has nowhere associated that instrument with the Scots; and 
when we go back several centuries anterior to this, we find it used in both 
countries by the same class of persons. Chaucer's Miller played upon it— 

* A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne ;’ 
and ‘ Will Swane,’ ‘ the meikle miller man,’ in our ‘ Peblis to the Play,’ calls 
for it to assist in the festivities of the day. 
«Giff I sall dance, have doune, lat se, 
Blaw up the bagpyp than.’ 

Indeed, although we are justly proud of our ancient proficiency on the harp, 
and adhere unhesitatingly to our claims to supremacy on that head, we are 
much disposed, upon a candid consideration of the facts, to resign to the Eng- 
lish the palm of superiority in this less refined description of music, about the 
time to which we refer. The pipers who are mentioned in the Lord High 
Treasurer’s accounts, seem almost uniformly to have been natives of England. 
Thus, 10th July 1489, there is a payment of eight pounds: eight shillings ‘ to 
Inglis pyparis that com to the castel yet and playit to the King.’ Again, in 
1505, there is another payment to ‘the Jnglis pipar with the drone.’ It 
should be added that, while the ‘ bagpiper’ formed part of the musical esta- 
blishment of the English sovereigns and noblemen during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find no such musician retained at the Scottish court. Our monarchs 
had — not much relish for this sort of pipe music; and although the 
result of our investigation of the word “ chorus ” has had the effect of clearly 
convicting our first James of being a performer upon that unprincely instrument, 
(for which the only precedent we can find in history is that of the Emperor 
Nero,) we should remember that he had most probably acquired that as well as 
his other accomplishments, in England, where he received the rest of his edu- 
cation. We do not conceive, upon the whole, that the bagpipe has ever been 
a very popular instrument in Scotland, except in the Highland districts ; and 
we may state this with some confidence as to one part of the country—a royal 
burgh, which we have already had occasion to name, and where the Magis- 
trates actually prohibited the common piper from going his rounds, in terms 
by no means complimentary to the instrument. Our readers will be the less 
surprised at the superior refinement here exhibited, when they are informed 
that these were the ‘ musical magistrates’ of the city of pr Soret whose 
raises have been so loudly trumpeted by Forbes, the publisher of the ‘ Cantus,’ 
in his dedication of that work. ‘26th May 1630. The Magistrates discharge 
the common piper of all going through the toun at nycht, or in the morning, 


* We wonder, by the way, that Mr. Dauney should have copied the vulgar 
error of constantly calling this book “ Forbes’s Cantus.” The book was @ 
collection of vocal harmony in several parts, each part printed separately, (like 
the parts for instrumental music now-a-days,) and marked with the words 
“Cantus,” “ Altus,” “Medius,” and “ Bassus.” Cantus is no more the title 
of the book, than “ Violino Primo” would be the title of a set of Haypy’s 
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in tyme coming, with his pype ; it being an incivill forme to be usit within sic a 
famous burghe, and being often fund fuult with, als weill be sundrie nichtbouris 
of the toune us be strangeris.’ 

“ This instrument must have been the great Highland bagpipe, blown with 
the mouth; and all who have experienced its deafening effects will concur in 
the wisdom and good taste of the above regulation. Critically speaking, and 
holding it in the highest possible estimation for its utility in rousing the ener- 
gies of the Highland soldiery, the sounds which it emits are certain ly of a na- 
ture much better calculated to excite alarm and consternation than to diffuse 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Davney adds, in a note, the following very pertinent query— 


“ The Highland Society of Scotland has been much and justly applauded for 
having by annual premiums kept up the great military instrument of the 
Highlanders ; but why should they have allowed to sink into oblivion their 
great musical instrument ?—that for which their oldest and most exquisite 
airs were composed? Why has there been no attempt to revive these, and 
along with them the recollection of the time when ‘ the shell went round, the 
bards sung, and the soft hand of the virgins trembled on the strings of the 
harp.’” 

On the subjects of the history and characteristic features of the 
Scottish melody, Mr. Dauney examines the statements and 
opinions of previous writers,—Ritson, Tyrer, Burney, Tuomson, 
and others,—with great fulness, and in a spirit of candour and 
liberality much to be commended in literary dialectics. lis obser- 
vations on the peculiarities of the Scottish scale, and the theories 
formed to account for them, involve technicalities into which the 
general reader would not thank us for following him, though they 
are full of interest for the musician. A curious resemblance be- 
tween the melodic structure of the Scottish airs and the ancient 
canto fermo of the Romish Church, arising from the omission of 
certain notes of the scale, is pointed out by Mr. Dun in his ana- 
lysis: but Mr. Dauney is of opinion, and on good grounds, that this 
similarity, to whatever it may be ascribed, is not a consequence of 
the relation of cause and effect between the two kinds of melody ; 
because the same cause, prevalent all over Europe, ought to haye 
produced effects equally general. 

Mr. Davunery winds up his Dissertation by a view of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the discovery of “ the Skene Manuscript,” 
and other similar papers, which, now that attention has been drawn 
to this object, may yet be found. After referring to the account 
given by Giratpvs Cambrensis of the Irish and Scottish music of 
the Twelfth century, Mr. Daunry says— 

“The slow, drawling, and monotonous style of many of the Scottish melodies 
which were popular during the last century, is certainly something very dif- 
ferent from the description given by the Cambrian churchman of our ancient 
airs, and not a little at variance, we should say, with the spirit and character 
of the nation—the perfervidum ingenium—the effervescent enthusiasm of our 
countrymen. Some of these airs were composed, and most of those which had 
been handed down from antiquity, were essentially altered, by Oswald and 
others, especially the former; a person whose taste in music, although he un- 
questionably possessed some inventive talent, (would that he had possessed 
less!) was too much perverted by the age in which he lived, for him to relish 
the simple notes of our primitive melodies ; and who accordingly, so far from 
taking any pains to preserve them in their original form, generally contrived to 
adapt them to a formula of his own, in which phrases, the sole merit of which 
lay in their being unaffected an! pleasing, were exchanged for passages of em- 
bellishment, invented in order to display the skill of the singer or the per- 
former, and artificial closes or shakes substituted for the natural, broken, and 
often touching cadences of the original. 

“ Of this we are enabled to speak the more confidently with the Skene MS. 
before us. The favourable contrast which many of the Scottish airs therein 
contained, present to the dull, tiresome, and meretricious productions which, 
from time to time, have been palmed off upon the public under that name, and 
the vitiated copies of the same tunes which have been handed down by tra- 
dition alone, are among the most gratifying results of its discovery. We are 
now no longer at a loss for a standard by which we can test the genuineness of 
our national music, distinguish the true from the false, and separate the pure 
ore from all admixture of baser metal. Whether or not they come from ‘ the 
well of (Scottish) genius undefiled’ we cannot say; but they are a dis- 
tance of one hundred years nearer the fountain-head than any with which the 
public have previously been acquainted. And it is also worthy of remark, 
(we speak here of the principal Scottish airs,) that they are not cast in 
the formal and elaborate mould which characterizes the artificial compo- 
sitions of the age when the collection was formed. They are animated, 
chaste, and simple in their style and expression, and though ‘old and plain,’ 
and more remarkable for spirit and originality than for elegance, it may be said 
of them, as of the poetical relics of ancient minstrelsy, 

‘With rough majestic force they move the heart, 
And strength and nature make amends for art.’ 
At the same time, we will not do them the injustice to say that they are less 
smooth and flowing than the Scottish airs of a more recent date. On the con- 
trary, there are perhaps fewer of those sudden and unexpected leaps in the 
melody which we find in the latter ; and of this any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the trouble of comparing the original copies here given of ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest,’ ‘Alas! that I came o’er the Moor,’ and ‘ Adieu, 
Dundee,’ with the modern versions of the same tunes. They will also see that 
tradition, and still more, the unscrupulous treatment which they have received 
at the hands of composers, have tended to injure, and not by any means to 
improve the originals,—frittering away their simplicity by notes of remplissage 
and variations, and in some instances divesting them of the leading points and 
characteristics upon which their effect and expression depended. But this is 
a subject on which it is not our intention to expatiate. It is not for us to pre- 
sume to arbitrate in matters of taste, or to prejudge the pf&blic, to whom this 
collection is now submitted, and who will form their own opinion of its excel- 
lences and its defects. Whatever these may be, it will be remembered that it 
possesses more than one recommendation, altogether independent of its musical 
merits. It comes fresh from the hands of our forefathers of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries, with all the features of their musical genius, style, taste, 
and ideas, such as they were, fully impressed upon it. Further, it is well known, 
and has been pointed out in the course of the present inquiry, that the original 
versions of our ancient and most celebrated Scottish airs were lost, and that 
they have for many years been given up as irrecoverable. Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, however, several of them have been preserved by the Skene MS. ; 
and it ought, we think, to afford satisfaction to every lover of Scottish melody 
and of Scotland, that relics so precious should at last have been saved from 
destruction, and thrown into a form which may go far to prevent the oecur- 
rence of such casualties in future. Besides the airs that are known to us, the 
collection contains others of great beauty, which have not been heard for many 
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years, and which are now awakened into new life, to run, it is to be hoped, a 
new career of existence.” 
In much of this we readily concur; though we are inclined to 
think that Mr. Dauney’s love of his subject has rendered his 
language somewhat enthusiastic and exaggerated. Of the im. 
portance and value of his own labours there cannot be two opinions ; 
nor, to a certain extent, can the value of the Skene Manuscript 
be disputed. We do net quite understand him when he says— 
“* We are now no longer at a loss for a standard by which we can 
test the genuineness of our national music, distinguish the true 
from the false, and separate the pure ore from all admixture of 
baser metal.” Surely Mr. Daunry cannot mean, (and yet what else 
is the meaning of the sentence?) that all the “ pure ore” is con- 
ained in the Skene Manuscript, and that the immense number of 
the most beautiful of the airs commonly received as Scottish, but of 
which no vestige is to be found in that record, are the “ base 
metal?” The question as to the beauty of the airs in the Skene 
Manuscript, compared with the same airs in their present current 
form, is, as Mr. Daunry says, a matter of taste; and our taste 
and his do not entirely agree on this score. We will, moreover, 
venture to suggest, that though this collection is the oldest extant, 
it by no means follows that the sets of the airs must necessarily be 
the purest. Music was then in a highly artificial state: the airs 
were written not for the voice, but for an instrument used by 
skilful performers; they are full of passages never intended 
to be sung, but evidently arising out of the peculiarities of 
the instrument; and many of them, indeed, are as full of “ notes 
of remplissauge and variations,” as the most sophisticated airs in 
any modern collection. The Skene Manuscript, however, is in- 
disputably valuable in two particulars,—it establishes, to a certain 
point, the antiquity of a number of the most remarkable Scottish 
melodies; and it has given occasion to the learned, able, and in- 
teresting labours of Mr. Dauney. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue gradual inpourings of the medical publishing season have 
brought so many books before us, that it will be convenient in 
noticing them to divide them into two classes,—one consisting of 
works that take a general view of disease, or popularly handle the 
disorder they treat of; the other embracing publications of a pros 
fessional nature. We will this week teke the more 

POPULAR WORKS, 

1. Practical Observations on the Causes and Treatment of the Cure 
vatures of the Spine. By Samvurt Hare, Surgeon. 

2. A Treatise on Neuralgia. By Richarp Rowtanp, M.D. 

3. Observations on the Oriental Plaque. By Joun Bownine. 

4. Onthe Successful Treatment of Consumptive Disorders. By J. Je 
FurnivaLy, M.D. 

1. Mr. Harn’s Observations on Curvatures of the Spine. The 
spine or back-bone, as it is the most important, so is it the most 
Designed 
to sustain the head and shoulders in their upright position, and to 
give to man his distinguishing characteristic the os sublime, it 
possesses considerable strength. Containing in itself the spinal 
marrow, the slightest injury to which, as the puncture by a bodkin, 
will produce instant death, the bones are very thick, and besides 
being imbedded in muscles and cartilage, have at their back very 
strong projecting processes, which have the effect almost of'a double 
bone. But had mere strength only been considered, man’s body 
would have been “as stiff as a poker :” to obviate this, the spine is 
really formed of twenty-four bones, each articulated into the other 
so as to give requisite flexibility to the body—but so finely united 
by their fitting and the cartilaginous substance which connects them, 
that they appear (and are popularly considered) but as one bone 
—and so strongly, that dislocation is impossible unless by fracture. 

In the generality of cases, these precautions fulfil their purpose 
to the utmost ; and disease of the spinal bone is rare, if not unknown, 
amongst savages, the poor, and the male sex. The corrupting influ- 
ences of civilization, wealth, and fashion, are, however, too much for 
nature ; and spinal weakness, or distortion of some kind, extensively 
prevails amongst females of the ‘middle and higher classes—Mr. 
Hare goes so far as to assert “that few in the middle and 
higher ranks of society are entirely exempt from it.” The remote 
cause of this extensive affliction, is the sedentary and effeminate 
habits of modern life, which weakening the general health, pre- 
dispose persons to attacks of disease: but the proximate cause of 
spinal distortion, is the habit of tight-lacing.—a practice as foolish 
as injurious, for the effort and artifice are immediately detected ; 
and if it were concealed, the stiffness and tenuity of the waist 
would be unpleasing to the true judge of beauty. Besides the 
injury the internal organs receive by the interference with their 
action, which compression produces, tight lacing directly operates 
to cause deformity in this way. 

“ A very little reflection will show the reader the mode in which lateral curva- 
ture of the spine is generally produced. The upper parts of the stays are 
brought close under the arms, and being tightly girt behind, they cause excessive 
pressure on the scapulie or shoulder-blades; these, in theirturn, press upon the 
ribs and spinal column, and by this pressure the free use of the arms is ob- 
structed. The various avocations of life unavoidably tend to a much greater 
use of the right hand and arm than of the left ; by which means, the former are 
enabled to emancipate themselves, in some measure, from the unnatural and 
disgreeable restraint in which they are held, whilst the latter continue, compa- 
ratively, motionless: this is the immediate and constant cause of that elevation 
of the Tight, and consequent depression of the left shoulder, so common amongst 
females in the middle and higher classes of society. The disproportion in the 
size of the shoulders, which is so evident, is; not occasioned by any material en- 
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Jargement of the right shoulder, in which little or no difference takes place ; the 
disparity arises from the diminution in size of the left, occasioned by the inju- 
rious pressure and confinement to which it has been subject. This more fre- 
quent use of the right hand and arm, which custom has rendered almost uni- 
yersal, combined with the injurious effects of pressure by stays, the consequence 
of tight-lacing, is productive of the general prevalence of lateral deformity in 
young females, especially when of delicate constitutions. By the general use 
of one arm and side, as already stated, and the feeble resistance offered by the 
other to the confinement and pressure of stays, the left scapula is forced against 
the ribs, and these, in turn, against the spinal column, which is thus pushed 
towards the right side; and, in severe and long-continued cases, some of the 
vertebree, generally a part of the dorsal, are so far displaced as to be driven 
under the heads of the ribs on the right side, which being bent at an acute 
angle, form a ridge that upon a superficial examination may easily be mistaken 
for the prominence of the true spine, more or less curved, the convex side being 
towards the right shoulder.” 

The distortion * thus produced by weak health and compression 
goes on increasing ; the deformity aggravating the previous ill health, 
and the increased ill health reacting upon the distortion, till the 
figure is sometimes permanently deformed, the health entirely gone, 
and life shortened, though its bitterness is such as to make the 
shortest seem too long. 

The general mode of treating these distressing complaints, has 
been by counter-pressure, which has often increased the disorder 
it was designed to cure. Referring the reader, who is interested in 
the subject, to Mr. Hare's popularly-written work, we may state 
the principles of his practice; which, though exhibiting some sur- 
prising cures, has nothing in it but what is perfectly intelligible and 
sound. est seems one of the principal curative means. By rest 
the fractured limb or the wounded flesh is healed; when the eye is 
inflamed, we instinctively shade it ; when the ankle is sprained, we 
rest it; is the digestion impaired, we ought to give the stomach 
less to do; and diseased lungs are not allowed to be used more than 
is neediul. And rest, combined with constitutional treatment to 
tone the system and restore the general health as much as pos- 
sible, is Mr. Hake’s principle. The patient reclines upon a board 
of simple construction, weights imperceptibly drawing the dis- 
torted parts towards their natural position; the medicines of course 
varying with the condition of the patient. Taking the cases as they 
stand before us, they offer instances of surprising cures. But the 
wonder is lessened when all the circumstances are considered. The 
deformity does not seem to have been the result of purely natural pre- 
disposition; the surgeon had the patients under his own eye— 
mostly in his establishment, or in lodgings in his neighbourhood ; 
and the treatment was regularly persisted in till the cure was 
effected, though it extended over many months. The same system 
attempted on a home patient at a distance, we conceive likely to 
fail in many cases, because neither the constitutional treatment nor 
the rest would be so steadily persisted in. 

There is an additional chapter on the subject of Consumption ; 
the most important point in which is, that Mr. Hare does not con- 
ceive it so hereditary as is generally supposed, but that it mostly 
originates in former diseases, from which the patient has not tho- 
roughly recovered. The originative disorders are the inflamma- 
tions of infancy and childhood; influenza, fevers, &c. in riper years. 
Mr. Hare also vaunts the efficacy of his reclining-board; but upon 
what principle it can be efficacious in consumption, we do not 
perceive. 











2. Dr. Ricuarp Rowtann’s Treatise on Neuralgia. “ Neuralgia” 
is acompound word, signifying nerve-ache: its most common form 
is the toothache—its most terrible, in popular apprehension, the tic 
doloreux ; but it attacks many other parts besides the face, and in- 
deed might seem to exist wherever there are sentient nerves, 
though happily, excepting the toothache, it is rather a rare disorder. 
The causes of it are seldom discoverable ; for even when death has 
ensued, morbid symptoms frequently cannot be found in any struc- 
ture; but when any cause can be traced, it is mostly of a seemingly 
insignificant kind. The exposure of the merest fraction of a nerve 
in the tooth is familiar to us all; a small tumour or pimple, seated 
on a nerve, will produce it; and many diseases, such as disordered 
indigestion, it is held will cause it. The probability is, that when 
the nerves, or any particular nerve, is the “weak point,” as Dr. 
Dicxson has it, trifling circumstances excite neuralgia, which 
would have no effect in a person differently constituted. 

In cases of confirmed neuralgia, the agony is excessive, and the 
patient submits to, if he does not propose, any operation which 
will give him a chance of relief. Their termination is seldom im- 
mediately fatal, the frame taking years to wear out under simple 
pain; but the disorder is rarely curable, ranking amongst the many 
opprobria medicine. Various remedies and various specifics have 
been cried up, and supported by cases: but, not to speak of the 
wonder-working powers of imagination and of nature in all nervous 
disorders, as well as of the temporary relief so often afforded by new 
remedies, we may say of “ cases” as the sceptic said of the votive 
names in the temple of Neptune—* Here are those who are saved, 
but where are those who have been drowned ?” 

Dr. Row.anv’s treatise on this dreadful class of disorders, is a 
studied and well-arranged compilation. He gives the different 
opinions of the most eminent authorities upon the subject; states 


* The present slatternly mode of dressing with the shoulders bare, is pro- 
ducing, according to Mr. Hare, another distigurement— 

“A further deformity is taking place among the young females of the pre- 
sent day, who, in addition to their having lateral curvature, are generally be- 
coming round-shouldered, owing to their dress not resting, as it ought to do, 
upon those parts, but pressing against their arms, alittle below the acromion ; 
the obvious tendency of which is to bring the scapule forwards, to obstruct 
the free use of the arms, and cause an unsightly protuberance of the shoulders 


and upper part of the back.” 








the various medicines that have been prescribed with success ;* 
treats of the different shapes in which the disorder usually appears ; 
throws out some suggestions as to the mode of examination, and 
the points to be attended to, illustrating the whole with cases of 
his own and other practitioners. But the book seems rather made 
from books than produced from observation; and, though pains- 
taking and soundly orthodox, is deficient in the breadth and cer- 
tainty which result from original thought. 


3. Dr. Bowrtne’s Observations on Plague and Quarantines were 
addressed to the Medical Section at the last meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association ; and their object is to get a Commission appointed 
to investigate the character of plague, as well as the uses and ree 
gulations of quarantines in different countries. Cautiously pre- 
mising that he makes no pretensions “ to any medical acquire- 
ments,” Dr. Bowrine proceeds to denounce the inconveniences and 
loss attendant upon quarantine,—the latter estimated (but upon 
no data) “ at millions of pounds sterling ;” and to assert that the 
plague is not contagious; thence deducing the inutility of sanatory 
regulations at all. The pamphlet is written fluently; and to per- 
sons knowing nothing of the subject and taking every thing upon 
trust, is probably convincing. ‘To us, the Doctor seems one-sided 
and zealous, and not always sound or distinct in his arguments or 
views. If he does not confound together, he does not mark the 
difference palpably between, sanatory regulations, operating cruelly, 
and perhaps uselessly, to sunder natural ties zz an infected city, 
where the air, the habits, and the constitutions of the inhabitants 
render all men more or less obnoxious to the disease—and quaran- 
tine regulations designed to prevent the importation of the pestilence 
from plague-breeding countries, into places (assumed) rarely or 
never to be afflicted with it unless imported. A similar remark may 
be extended to his views on contagion. No contagionist of autho- 
rity supposes plague to be solely propagated by contact, independent 
of all external causes,—as the state of the atmosphere and the 
country, with the mode of life of the people, and the habit of 
body of the individual exposed to finfection. Neither does any, 
that we remember, maintain that the disease will in all cases follow 
contact. What the contagionists contend for is, that it may be 
communicated to persons who but for their contact with the infec- 
tious principle would have escaped. This hypothesis, it will be re- 
marked, is not opposed to the opinion that the plague may be epi- 
demic, or even endemic; that atmospheric causes may render 
it, as it is well known to be, more virulent at certain seasons; or 
that some local influences may confine its ravages within certain dis- 
tricts. But, whether well founded or not, there is nothing in Dr. 
Bowrina’s pages that materially shakes the theory of contagionists. 
He picks up the exaggerated notions of the ignorant Levantines, 
and thinks that in exposing their fallacy he is overturning the opi- 
nion which some of the first medical authorities have held. He 
tells us, that the inhabitants of countries where plague rages, do 
not act as if it were contagious; and almost immediately after, we 
learn that in the plague of 1834-5, two hundred thousand of these 
non-contagionists perished in Egypt; whilst it is well known that 
those who are the most careful in avoiding contact, generally 
escape,—though this may also be owing to their greater prudence 
in other respects, as well as the advantages of better living, air, and 
advice. 

As regards the Commission, which the pamphlet and the British 
Association recommend, although it would no doubt be of use to a 
certain extent, we do not see that it is more called for than 
commissions on many other subjects, where information and im- 
provement are more easily wished than gotten. It is a sad truth, but 
it is a truth nevertheless, that no English practitioner of experienced 
ability, (much less of genius, should such a one exist,) would give 
up his practice and go plague-investigating in Egypt and Turkey, 
for 2 Commissioner’s salary. And what could a parcel of raw, in- 
experienced, Whig M.D.s tell us about plague, more than is known 
already from the labours of the classics of the medical art? That 
some foreign lazarettos are pretty well managed, and others very 
badly, we know from the reports of a variety of travellers; who 
all loudly complain of the tedium of their detention. But would 
the Commission be able to remedy this? If Russia or Austria, as 
there seems small doubt, make their quarantine subserve poli- 
tical purposes, would they give it up on the recommendation of a 
batch of English itinerants, whose views were opposed to their 
own medical authorities ? And, however humane it might be to im- 
prove the hospitals of Turkey and Egypt, our interference upon 
such a subject would be somewhat irregular, even if these insti- 
tutions did not in a great degree take their colour from the publie 
mind. Whatever is defective in our own lazarettos, it is the dut 
of Government to remedy ; and if they choose, upon inquiry, (whic 
will, however, only illustrate the adage that “ doctors differ,”) to 
risk the relaxation of quarantine, let them do it. But to expect 
that a few Commissioners, whose authority would be slight or 
nothing in the scientific world, could settle the vexed question of 
contagion, seems to us Quixotic. 

4. Dr. Furnivauz’s book on Consumptive Disorders is the result 
of a considerable, and he says, of a successful, practice in the 
country. In his general views, that to effect a permanent cure a 
constitutional mode of treatment must be adopted, we see nothing 
new; and not much in his modes of practice. His opinion, that 
the predisposing “ill health” arises from an unusual quantity of 
carbonic acid in the blood from the inefficient action of the lungs, 

* In intermittent or remittent cases of neuralgia, the “ intermittent fever ‘a 
of Dr. Dickson, quinine, the grand remedy for ague, has been used with. re= 
markahle efficacy. 
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may have some novelty. The general hygyenic directions are judi- 
cious, but common ; and derive no aid from the languid style and 


discursive method of the Doctor. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Know ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS—That we are compelled by 
a regard to our own convenience, to make the change hereinafter 
specified in the Literary department of the Spectator, by reason 
of the increasing number of publications that pour in upon us; as 
well as their variety of character, and frequently, for newspaper pur- 
poses, their inefficiency, consisting as they do of strictly professional 
works, or books handling one point of recondite science—of mere 
compilations, drawn generally from one fountainhead, or school- 
books, in which little or nothing differs from others of the class 
save the type and shape—of projects and pamphlets on every sub- 
ject—of mediocre poetry, plays, and fiction—with a numerous list 
of hybrids. We therefore propose henceforth to publish a weekly 
list of whatever books we receive, be they many or few ; it being dis- 
tinctly understood that an acknowledgment of receipt is all we un- 
dertake to give. Whether we shall think fit to ensconce the book in 
our Library—to dismiss it at once with a brief notice or remark— 
or let it stand for ever in the naked simplicity of its titlepage—will 
depend on our will and pleasure, not springing from caprice, but 
founded on good and sufficient reasons. This determination, if it 
do not give satisfaction to the genus irritabile, will at least let 
them know the terms on which they venture; whilst we trust it will 
save us from small disputes, with “ fendings and provings,” touch- 
ing the delivery or non-delivery of particular books ; the correspond- 
ence of authors, who can see but one matter in the world worth 
attending to; and the complaints of individual genius, or the joint 
memorial of its friends, who make interest for the encouragement 
of youthful aspirants. 

In future, our list will only contain the receipts of the current 
week, up to Friday evening: the present one has a few publications 
of a somewhat older date. 





The Life and Times of Archbishop Sharp, (of St. Andrews.) By 
Tuomas STEPHEN. 

Incidents of Travel in the Russian and Turkish Empires. By J. L. StE- 
PHENS, Esq. In 2 vols. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Caubul and its Dependencies, in Persia, 
Tartary, and India; comprising a View of the Afghaun Nation, and a 
History of the Dooraunee Monarchy. By the Hon. Mounstuart Et- 
PHINSTONE. New and Revised Edition. In 2 vols. 

A standard work, of more weight, that Conotiy’s Overland Journey to 

ndia; valuable at all times asa history and picture of a peculiar nation; but 
of particular interest and utility at present, on account of our Indian relations. 
Whether we shall be able to return to this work as we returned to Conouy’s, 
is exceedingly doubtful, with the present list of “ Publications Received.” ] 

Six Months in South Australia; with some Account of Fort Philip and 
Portland Bay : with Advice to Emigrants; a Monthly Calendar of Gar- 
dening and Agriculture, &c. By T. Horton James, Esq. 

The Land of Promise : being an authentic and impartial History of the 
Rise and Progress of the New British Province of South Australia; in- 
cluding Particulars descriptive of its Soil, Climate, Natural Produc- 
tions, &c. and Proofs of its Superiority to all other British Colonies. 
Embracing also a full account of the South Australian Company, with 
Hints to various Classes of Emigrants, and numerous Letters from 
Settlers, concerning wages, provisions, their satisfaction with the 
Colony, &. By OnE wo Is GOING. 

Widow Barnaby. By Mrs. Trouuore. In 3 vols. 

Peter Pilgrin. By Dr. Brrp, author of “ Nick of the Woods,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 

Principles of General and Comparative Physiology, intended as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Human Physiology, and as a Guide to the Philo- 
sophical Pursuit of Natural History. By Wiitram B. Carrenter, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. &c. &c. 

The Discovery of the Vital Principle, or Physiology of Man. 

An Epitome of Chemistry, in a Course of Seventeen Lectures; illustrated 
by a series of Five Hundred Experiments, expressly adapted for the 
use of amateur classes, schools, and the juvenile members of the pro- 
fession : to which is added, an Appendix, containing a List of Apparatus 
and Tests, with the Prices affixed. By J. Baker, Practical Chemist. 

Mental Philosophy; a Popular View of the Nature, Immortality, Pheno- 
mena, and Conduct of the Human Mind. By Rosert Mupte. 

[A popularized account of the most popular parts of Dr. Brown’s Lectures ; 
ably done, with additions in Mr. Mupre’s peculiar and racy manner. } 

The Grammar of Law; containing the First Principles of Natural, Re- 
ligious, Political, and Civil Law; together with a Synopsis of the Com- 
mon and Statute Law. Towhich is added, the Royal Prerogatives, and 
an Explanation of Law Terms in general use. By A Barrister. 

[Clear and concise in its expositions of English Law; ‘superficial and some- 
what twaddling in its account of the more general subject. ] 

A Biographical Sketch of Thomas Clarkson, M.A., with occasional brief 
Strictures on the Misrepresentations of him contained in the Life of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce; and a concise Historical Outline of the Abolition of 
Slavery. By Thomas Taytor. J 

[Not a biography of CLarkson, but a slight and rapid sketch of the history 
of the abolition of the British Slave Trade and Slavery ; the exertions of CLARK- 
Son being made the conspicuous feature. It has a speaking portrait. ] 

Rollo at Play; or Safe Amusements, By the Rev. Jacosp ABsort, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ls pleasant story-book for children, with apt and natural moral lessons. It 

as nothing particular in its plan: its novelty consists in the American charac- 
ter of its children’s sports, which give us as clear an idea of a young country, 
as many works of higher pretension. ] 

The Reign of Lockrin ; a Poem. 

Selma: a Tale of the Sixth Crusade. 

ele of Death and the Future Life. 

[A reprint of four sermons from Cuannrnc and ORVILLE Dewey; very 
neatly got up. ] ‘ 
Thus far every thing is a volume, in the modern idea of it—that 





is, bound with thick covers; though the four last books are smal] 
in size. The following are all in the form of pamphlets—namely, 
stitched. 

Indian Commerce and Russian Intrigue. The present and future Prog. 

pects of our Indian Empire. By Capt. G. E. Westmacorr. 

[Part of this has been published in the shape of Letters in the Times. The 
author is a Russia-dreader, and writes in the rhetorical vein. There are Indian 
facts and Indian knowledge in the pamphlet; but its views are based upong 
prophecy which is not fulfilled—the fall of Herat. ] 

Letters to and from the Government of Madras, relative to the Disturb- 


ances in Canara in April 1837. By J.C. Brown, Esq., of Tellj- 


cherry. 
— letters chiefly relate to a disturbance at Canara, in which the 
ocal authorities fled before “an agrarian mob,” whom their fears magnified 
intoan army of rebels, leaving the Sepoys to defend the place, who scattered the 
mob at the first discharge. This riot was magnified into rebellion, martial 
law proclaimed, many executed, and numbers confined in prison; all which 
doings were countenanced and —— by the Government of Madras after 
the real state of the case was laid before them. } 

Observations on the Foundation of Morals. By Evcentvs. 

A Lecture on the Writings, Prose and Poetic, and the Character, Public 
and Personal, of John Milton, By Atrrep A. Fry, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

A General Index to the Essays and Correspondence of the late John 
Walker, some time a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and a Clergy- 
man of the Establishment. By Witiiam Barron. 

{Surely a labour of love rather than a work of necessity. JoHn WALKER 
must have had stanch disciples, albeit few. ] 

The Historical, Moral, and Weather Almanack, for 1839. 

[The history consists of the anniversary of events; the morality, of prover- 
bial or pithy sayings ; the weather part, of a day by day account of its “ pro- 
bable” state for the ensuing year. ] 

Spectacle Secrets. By Grorce Cox. 

[The author of this desultory, but rather amusing tract, is a spectacle- 
maker; and he publishes the principles, practice, and tricks of the art, with 
the view of cautioning persons against bad goods, and perhaps of intimating 
where a “ good article” may be had.] 

Effects of the Introduction of Ardent Spirits and Implements of War 
amongst the Natives of some of the South Sea Islands and New South 
Wales. Extracted from the Letters and Journal of Dante WHEELER, 
a Minister of the Society of Friends, who has recently returned from a 
religious visit to the inhabitants of those places. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Tuesday, Dec. 18. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Preston and Walker, Whitby, attornies—B. and P. Brethertou, Birmingham, coach- 
proprietors—Dikes and Gilson, Kingston-upon-Hull, ship-builders—Michell and Co. 
Truro, merchants ; as far as regards J. and H. Michell-—Sheffield and Co. Aldgate 
High Street, butchers—Fordham and Co. Royston, Hertfordshire, bankers—Ardron 
and Jackson, Lincolu, chemists—Bennett and Gilbert, Kingsbridge, Devonshire, 
maltsters—G. and I. Sedgwick, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturers—Richard- 
son and Pemberton, Liverpool, rope-makers—Campion and Co. Hexham, Northum- 
berland, ironfounders—Ellison and Co. Rock Ferry, Cheshire, lime-burners—Pearson 
and Co. Stockport, cotton-spinners; as far as regards T. Rhodes—Barker and Co, 
Huyton, Lancashire, ale-brewers —Paterson and Kay, Glasgow, woollendrapers— 
Hickman and Derick, Oxford, builders—Woodhead and Hurst, Doncaster, architects 
—Lloyd and Price, Furness, Cheshire— Roberts and Co. Manchester, lathe-makers— 
J. and J. Bickerton, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturers—Blackburn and 
Rowlandson, Stainton, Westmoreland, bobbin-manufacturers, 

INSOLVENTS. 

Scuorretp, Joun, High Street, Shoreditch, licensed-victualler, Dee. 18. 

Waurriock, Pecoy Hintis, and Town, Joun, Leadenhall Street, tavern-keepers, 
Dee. 18. BANKRUPTS. 

Crarke, Gustavus, Newton, Devoushire, shipowner, to surrender Dee. 29, Jan, 
29: solicitors, Mr. Surr, Lombard Street; and Messrs. Gilson and Moore, Plymouth. 

Gatiemore, Tuomas, Liverpool, victualler, Jan, 2,29: solicitors, Mr. Chester, Staple 
Inn; and Mr. Pritt, Liverpool. 

Skxtyner, Winitam, Heathfield, Sussex, miller, Dec. 29, Jan. 29: solicitors, Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. Bedford Row; solicitors, Messrs. Gell and Fullagar, Lewes. 

Sita, WitraM, Gloucester Street, Hoxton, builder, Dec. 28, Jan. 29 : solicitor, Mr. 
Hooker, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Johuson, Basinghaill 
Street. 

West, Freperick Henry, Walsall, Staffordshire, soda-water-manufacturer, Dec. 29, 
Jau. 29; solicitors, Mr. Dove, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Barnett, Walsall. 

Youtr, Joun, Sheffield, victualler, Dec. 29, Jan. 29: solicitors, Mr. Tattershall, 
Great James Street, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Palfreyman and Bingley. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan, 8, Mallitt, Abergavenny, tailor—Jan. 10, Upward, Great St. Helen’s, wine- 
merchant—Jan. 10, Plimpton, Finsbury Square, merchant—Jan. 10, Catlin, Black- 
man Street, horse-dealer—Jau. 10, Buttenshaw, High Holborn, tea-dealer—Jan. 10, 
Parker, Argyle Place, bronzist—Jan. 8, Grange, Piccadilly, fruiterer—Jan. 8, Loud 
Burgess, Sittingbourne, bankers—Jan. 8, Burbidge, King William Street, fancy- 
stationer—Jan. 9, Shirley, Blackfriars Road, wholesale dealer in earthenware—Jan. 
9, Thompson, Upper Rathbone Place, tallow-chandler—Jan. 9, Brittain, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, innkeeper—Jan. 8, Coupland, Liverpool, factor—Jan. 11, Winfield, Stoke 
Ferry, Norfolk, corn-merchant—Jan. 11, Stokes, Clevedon, Somersetshire, innholder 
—Jan. 14, Bailey, East Retford, saddler—Jan. 9, Davies, Monmouth, ironmonger— 
Jan. 16, Birley, Worcester, perfumer—Jan. 11, Wilmot, Bristol, brewer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 8. 

T. and S. Tonks, Bordesley, Warwickshire, lamp-manufacturers—Davies, Man- 
chester, victualler—Lawrance, Bucklersbury, Manchester, warehouseman—Ashmore, 
Sheffield, optician—Rodgers, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Lancashire, coach-builder, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Turner, Cott James, Greenock, wool-merchant, Jan, 3, 18. 


Friday, Dec. 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hall and Beesley, Garstang, Lancashire, joiners—Ravenscroft aud Co. King Street, 
Holborn, cabinet-makers— Marwood and Co. Sunderland, printers—Griffee and Palmer, 
Cloak Lane, brush-manufacturers— Dikes and Gibson, Kingston-upou-Hull, ship- 
builders—Bevan and Whitehead, Dukinfield, Cheshire, ironfounders—Kilburn and 
Co. Elland, Yorkshire, ironfounders—J. and J. W. Gratton, Chesterfield, maltsters— 
Hurton and Griffiths, Liverpool, letterpress-printers—Brooke and Co. Halifax, York- 
shire, ironfounders; as far as regards J. Brooke and W. Stott—Porter and Arnold, 
Syduey—Kyan and Co. Battersea, distillers — Schloss and Allpress, Great Russell 
Street, stationers—J. and A. Moorhouse, Oldham, butchers—Lambert and Bond, 
Liverpool, vinegar-brewers. INSOLVENT. 

Briogs, Bensamin, Newington, grocer, Dec. 22. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

Mennpay, Joun, Wood Street, Cheapside, French flower importer, from Dec, 25 to 
Jan. 1. BANKRUPTS. 5 

Batrs, Joun, Almondbury, Yorkshire, clothier, to surrender Jan. 8, Feb. 1: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincolu’s Inn Fields; and Messrs. Clough, 
Huddersfield. 

Epwarns, WiiuraM, Blackfordby, Leicestershire, china-manufacturer, Dec. 29, 
Feb. 1: solicitors, Messrs. Clowes and Wedlake, Temple; and Mr. Thornewill, 
Burton-on-Trent. : 

Davies, Witttam, Leominster, mason, Jan. 3, Feb. 1: solicitors, Mr. Smith, 
Chancery Lane; and Mr. Collins, Leominster. 

Green, Francis Fintan Hanp, Tottenham Court Road, woollen-draper, Jan. 8, 
Feb. 1; solicitors, Messrs. Turner and Hensman, Basing Lane ; official assignee, Mr. 
Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
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Grant, WILLIAM, Haymarket, clock and watch maker, 


<sbank and Farn, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, Mr. / 
— Rotherham, Yorkshire, earthenware manufac- 
solicitors, Mr. Rodgers, Devoushire Square, Bishopsgate; Mr. 
jokfield, Gray’s Inn; and Messrs. Rodgers and Son, Sheffield. ee 
— A BengaMin, Strand, licensed victualler, _ ad solicitor, Mr. 
imey, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 
“ t ‘ d b. 1; solicitor, Mr. Ashley, 


GREEN, Georce, Kilnhurst Pottery, 
turer, Jan. 1, Feb. 1: 
KING, 


Ray, Jacos, St. Dunstan’s Hill, builder, Jan. 8, Fe 
Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 


TRuTrER, Joun and Roserr, Cambridge, corn-merchants, Jan. 10, Feb. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Egan and Co, Essex Street, Strand ; and Mr. Adcock, Cambridge. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Jan. 14, Saunders, Paternoster Row, 
Road, surgeou—Jan. 


stead, Liverpool, straw-hat-manufacturer—Jan. 11, Coc 
Jan. 12, Harding, Cannon Street, pap 
fordshire, paper-maker—Jaun. 11, E 
Hanley, 


yener—Jan. 17, Cowgill and Co.—Jan 17, R. Senior, 


Glasgow, manufacturers—Jan. 18, Jones, Swansea, linendraper. 


CERTIFICATES 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or ne ag 11. = 
Falkner, Liverpool, share-broker—Walker, Thurstonland, Yorkshire, clothier—Ni- 


Jan. 8, Feb. 1: solicitors, 


bookseller—Jan. 14, Francis, Goswell Street 
14, Cates, Beaumont Street, Marylebone, surgeou—Jan. 11, 
Grant and Reid, Mansell Street, Minories, shipowners—Jan. 11, Miller, Drury Lane, 
stationer—Jan. 11, Matheson, Mansell Street, Miuories, shipowner—Jan. 11, 

kerill, Poultry, musicseller— 
er-hanger—Jan. 12, Stevens, Two Waters, Hert- 
Ikins, Oxford Street, bookseller—Jan. 11, Jones, 
Staffordshire, china-manufacturer—Jan. 15, Compson, Hales Owen, Shrop- 
shire, tanner—Jan. 29, Lowthian, Exeter, draper—Jan. 9, Thring, Warminster, scri- 


SHARES. 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ...+.++ 
Bolanos ...++++++ 
Brazilian Imperial . 
British Iron..... 


Alsager, Birchin Lane. 


United Mexican ......++ 
Australian Agricultural . 
Canada Company ...++...++- 
General Steam Navigation ... 








Real del Monte (Unregistered) oy 





(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 











|— Commercial Docks......  — 
wae East and West India..... 1125 
| London... cecccesscncceadsval Gn 


cccccee! lOZE 


St. Katherine .......... 





Gold, Foreign in Bars .....per oz. 
Old Spanish or Pillar Dollars .... 


Armi- | Silver in Bars, Standerd.......- 


Mexican Dollars.......-++++6 ever O 4 
0 5 0 


9} Hibernian Joint Stock Bank-.... —— 
teeeeees) —— | London Westminster Bank.....| 23% 
45} | National Provincial Bank......| 34 
aan > | Provincial Bank of Ireland ....| 45 
eee 2 t 
BULLION. METALS. 
81. 17s. 10d, | Copper, British Cakes. .per ton 941. Os. to 951. Os. 
0 0 0 Tron, British, Bars.....++++0++ 00 10 0 






104 Lead, British Pig .... . 
Steel, English......0--seeeee 














MARK LANE, FRIDAY, DEC. 21. 
5. 





GRAIN. 






8. 8.) 8. 8. 5. 

Wheat, Red New 68 to 70 | Rye, New 6.. 50 Maple Feed... 26 to 27 

ee Fine......... 73... 75| Barley, Stained 82to36 White.. 4 Fine ..... 28..29 

Manchester, and W. Senior, 76 ..78) Maitin 38..40 _ Boilers. «52 Poland... 28. 29 
.. 80 Malt, ri, Soebba 52..58 Beans, Ticks... 32 .. 36 Fine..... 80 ..31 

oo OB 1 FIMG. cccccceccs 60 .. 64 Old... cccvcee oe 41 Potato..... 30... 32 

- © Peas, Hog..... 38..40 Harrow..... -38,,40 Fine .... 82... 33 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
























































































































. E ES OF CORN. 
cholson, Leicester Place, wine-merchant—Law, Bow Lane, _warehouseman—Royle, at Bae a Ge one agian ana Wales. For the present Week. 
Manchester, muslin-manufacturer—Eaton, Lutley Mill, W orcestershire, miller— | wheat........ 74. 6d. | Rye 42s. Ls. 
Moseley, West Ham, Essex, licensed-victualler. Barley « tesene a : Beane - ° oe se s 
\ FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
P RI C E s C U RRE N T. Town-made .ecsecccsecceess per sack 65s. to a? bape pears. 14s. = 
ee Seconds... ....+.seeeesersecesereees 60 — 6 arlow, 41. 18s. to Sl. per cwt. 
3 IN 3 Yosine Pri Eas d Suffolk, board ship... 55 — 60 BACON, Small New, per cwt. 5°s. to 52s. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) ’ See en i etocktone ne :; so — $3 | CHEESE, Cheshire, ..- 50s, to 80s. 
|Saturday|Monday. |Tuesday.|Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 1 ae per quarter 8s. to 9s. Derby, Plain.. 578, to 64s. 
| I ees aaa = “a ss < ap TR ae ok = eS 7 
5 . 5 eae anaes Paras Aili Pe. B. , 10d, to 114d. the 4b. Loaf. » Frenc . 6d. . 
Sper Cont Conselssevereveret "33 | “oon | “ogg | “ong | oon | 938 - 
3 per Cent. Reduced... oe 924 923 92% 92% 25 93 HAY and STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
34 per Cents. Reduced «| 100% 1005 1004 1003 100} 100 CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
New 34 per Cents.....+6+++++| shut — — ae — oe Hay, Good... . 
Long Annuities ....e.eeeeees 143 143 144 143 142 1 Inferior 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent......| 202 203 2024 | —— | 202¢ | 203 Ce 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. ...| shut — — — — — Straw, Wheat 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. p. diem. | 64 pm. 65 65 64 65 65 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent......| —— | 61 pm. 63 63 — 63 
meee oe ~ 
FOREIGN FUNDS. Zhoice Ditto are... 
A P F . P a P Sussex Pock Middling, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) Supenine| Ditto Sg | Chats. 
Alabama (payable 1863) .5 p. Ct.| 83 Mexican (Deferred)....5 p. Ct.) —— FERRETS 
Austrian..ccccccccscesesD — — | Ditto (Ditto).......6 — a BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Belgian...ccccssseeessesD — 98 | Mississippi (New)......6 — — NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
B aii 5 76% | N litat f 1824 5 3s, Od. to 88. 6d. to 4s, Od 8s. 8d. to 4s, 4d. to 43. 10d 
razilian ..ccccccsccesesD — 7 eapolitan of 1824...... — -—— 3. Od. to Bs. 6d. to 43. Od. ...seeee s. Bd. to 4s, s. 10d. 
Buenos Ayres ..seeeeeee 96 — 16 New York (payble 1858)5 — 934 $0.8 6 . 8 10 3 10 4 ‘ 3 : 
Chilian ...... .6 — | —— |} Ditto (Ditto 1837)..6 — | —— ip te a et < es Se ana 
Colombian of 1 6 — SSE |) Ohi0 ..cccceseccese eee — | — Cn GG Cane. 00.00 « 0 0 
Danish...cccoccsscccseed — 74R Pennsylvania (1858),...5 — — * To sink the offal per 8 lbs. 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders)..2+ — 54Z | Peruvian .ecccceeeeees6 — — 
Ditto (Ditto) ......5 — 100¢ | Portuguese.....sseseee0d — 19 OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
French..cccccccccceseosd — OF. Gc. | Ditto. ccccccccccccececds? — 69 pertun 411, 10s. TEA. Bohea, fine, p. lb. Soom 
Ditto ...cccccccceceseesd —= | 109f50c} Ditto New..cccccccceesd — 294 << SS jongou, Ene. 3 ate 
Greek of 1825..0000000605 — a Prussian. ..++sseseeees — —- 1 per 1000 aa Le e_Viom as. by ae 
— ede 5 — 96} Diem (Met ~~ mae — lll: Cheers on m 7s. od. oo 6d. COFFEE, vies (in bd.) p. cwt. ss _ 
exican ... os — a Ditto (Metallic)........5 — inten Moulds (rid. per doz. discount) 10s. 0d. _ Go MMMENT <acs<ccdecee Ss. a. 
Mita na ciisetesesiesecé = | “ae | Spanish Consotdaied-e,5 — | 168 a nearer e SU Gest India Molasseo'. rescore 898, Ode 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT) LONDON and GREENWICH RAIL- 


GARDEN. 
On Wednesday, JANE SHORE, with a New Christ- 
mas Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN AND FAIR ROSAMOND, 
Or Old Dame Nature and the Fairy Art. 


| LINE will be OPENED to G2EENWICH on Mon- 


| 


| night. 


Doors opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- | 


mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, ls. 6d.; 
Second Price, 1s Upper Gallery, 1s.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 





Grand Holiday Treat—the Real Jim Crow—Nicho- | 


las Nickleby—and New Comic Pantomime. 
Wednesday, and during the Week, 
FLIGHT TO AMERICA. Jim Crow, Mr. Rice. 
After which, NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
To conclude with a New Comic Pantomime, entitled 
HARLEQUIN AND THE SILVER DOVE, 
Or the Fairy of the Golden Ladder. 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.—Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, 1s.—Half-price, 6d. Half-price at half-past 8. 
Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to 7. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificeut Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, and 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under ; 

THE LONDON, Capt. Ewrne, Wednesday, 26th Dec. 

—8 Morning. 
THE PERTH, Capt. Seivz, Wednesday, 2d Jan. 
—10 Forenoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and Information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee aud Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping. 

ExuizaBetu Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 

This Elegant, Fragrant, and Pellucid Oil is in 
universal high repute for its unequalled Restorative, 
Preservative, and Beautifying Properties. It prevents 
Hair from falling off or turning gray to the latest period 
of life, changes Gray Hair to its Original Colour; frees 
it from Scurf, and renders it beautifully Soft, Curly, and 
Glossy. In Dressing Hair, it keeps it firm in the Curl, 
uninjured by damp weather, crowded rooms, the dance, 
or in the exercise of riding. To Children it is invalu- 
able, as it lays a foundation for a beautiful head of hair. 
Caution—Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,’’ and_ob- 








serve that each bottle is (with a Treatise on the Hair, | 
3lst Edit.) enclosed in a wrapper, on which are their | 


Names and Address in Red, thus—A. Row1.anp and 
Son, 20, Hatton Garden. Countersigned Atex. Row- 
LAND. The lowest price is 3s. 6d.; the uext price is 7s. ; 
Family Bottles, containing four small, 10s. 6d.; and 
double that size, 21s. per bottle. 


WAY.—The Directois info'm the Public that the 


day, the 24th instant, wh n the trains will run every 
twenty minutes, from eight i: the morning till ten at 


Fares—First Cliss.+e..One Shilling. 
Second Class .. Eight Pence. 

N.B. Auxiliary Carriages will start from the Green- 
wich Terminus immediately on the arrival of every 
train, to Woolwich, Blackheath, Lewisham, &c. &c. 
Fares, Sixpence each passenger. 

By order of the Board, 
J. Y. AKERMAN, Secretary. 

Railway Office, London Terminus, December 18, 1838. 





TO CEMENT MANUFACTURERS AND OTHERS. 
OrFicE oF ORDNANCE, 26th November 1838. 


OTICE is hereby given, that the 


Board of Orduauce are ready to receive Tenders 
from such Persons as may be desirous of Renting the 
Cement Manufactory belonging to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, at Harwich, together with the right of Collecting 
the Cement Stone within certain limits, subject to 
Terms and Conditions as per Particulars, to be had, on 
application, at the Secretary's Office, in Pall Mall, 
London. 

The Tenders to be received on or before Saturday the 
20th of December next. 
By Order of the Board, 
R. Byuam, Secretary. 





Pp TENT LEVER WATCHES. 
With silver double-bottomed cases.. £6 6 
With silver hunting cases .....-.++- 6 16 
The celebrated construction (the most accurate on 
which a watch can be made) is offered, with the 
latest improvements, i. e. the detached escapement, 
jewelled, in four holes, capped, hand to mark the seconds, 
hard enamel dial, and maintaining power to continue 
going while winding up, at the above price, at T. COX 
SAVORY ’S, Working Silver and Goldsmith, 47, Corn- 
hill, London, (Seven doors from Gracechurch Street.) 
N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 


wt ALMON, ODY, and CO. Patentees 
. of the SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, beg to cau- 
tion the Public against the numerous Nominal Patentees. 
Salmon, Ody, and Co.’s Trusses have been in use thirty 








years ; and are found, by experience, to affurd more ease 
and security for the relief of Hernia, than any other in- 
strument now in use, and continue to be reeommended by 
the most eminent Surgeons. N.B. Persons in the country 
| are requested to send the circumference of the body an 
| inch below the hips. Sold by one or more Druggists in 


7 





every City and principal Town in the United Kingdom. 
Mauufactory, 292, Strand, London, 


OUNTRY HOUSE, with LARGE 
GARDEN, to LET, adjoining Worton Lodge, 
Isleworth, and overlooking the Grounds.—Particulars at 
the - of the Gazette and Weekly Journal of Science, 
Strand. 


HOSE WHO HAVE GARDENS 


ought to order the ‘‘ Gardener’s Gazette,”” which 
contains more information than allthe Botanical Periodi- 
cals combined. Order a Trial Number of any News- 
vender,—Office, 343, Strand. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.— All the 


Portraits of the Queen, an Hundred Thousand 
Beautiful Prints for Albums, Models of Flowers in Wax, 
Fancy Embellished Works, and HB's inimitable Carica- 
tures, may be had at a very low price, at 343, Strand, 
corner of Catherine Street. 


OTTLING SEASON.—Several Pipes 

of RICH OLD PORT, Vintage 1830, are now 

being bottled, at 30s. per dozen ; or delivered from the 

Docks, duty paid, at 62/. per Pipe, Hogsheads 31/. 10s. 

Quarter Casks, 16/. 16s. Also, some very Superior Brown 
and Pale SHERRIES at the same Price. 

Rosert James, Wine Merchant, 17, Store Street, 
Bedford Square. 


URE FRENCH BRANDY.— 
CRAWFORD and Co. beg to inform their Cus- 
tomers and the Public that they have just imported some 
very fine OLD PALE CHAMPAGNE BRANDY, 
which, for age, purity, and flavour, they can, with the 
utmost confidence, recommend as being a most superior 
article. In small cases containing 12 Bottles, Price 75s. 
each. Orders forwarded to all parts of the country on 
receipt of a reference in town. Crawrorp and Co. Wine 
Merchants, 129, Regent Street. 


LAYING CARDS, NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND, the greatest variety in London. 
GENUINE SECOND-HAND PLAYING CARDS, 
warranted perfect, and of the very best quality, are 
always to be had at Mupre and Sons, Stationers and 
News Agents, 15, Coventry Street, Haymarket, at 1s. 3d. 
Is. 6d. and 1s. 9d. a pack. NEW CARDS by all the 
best makers, at ls. 104., 2s., 2s. 3d., and 2s. 6d. a ls 
Gold enamelled Cards, at 3s. 6d. and 4s. STATIONERY 
in general at the lowest prices. A Card Plate engraved 
in the best style, and 100 Cards for 5s.) NEWSPAPERS 
supplied in Town and Country, (and sent by the morn- | 
ing mail if required.) 

Mvnz1z and Soys, 15, Coventry Street, Haymarket; 
and at 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury. 
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OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS. 
TWENTY PER CENT. Notice is hereby given, 
that the above Return will be allowed to such persons as 
have completed Seven Years’ Insurance during the last 
year, in their next payments of Premium and Duty. 
J. A. Beaumont, Secretary. 
Regent Street, Piccadilly. 


NCREASE OF INCOME BY LIFE 
ANNUITY 


The TABLE of RATES, upon which individuals may 
charge a portion of their Funded Property and Increase 
their Incomes, may be had on application at the Life 
Annuity Office, 

5, Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ee. LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
CAPITAL, 1,000,0002. 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R. Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq. 
John Briglitman, Esq. | Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Esq. 
Meptcat OFFIcers. 
William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm. Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Establishment, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that can be offered without compromising the safety of the 
Institution. 5 shone 

Increasing Rates of Premium on anew and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans on debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. ~ 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. ‘ 

All claims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. ; 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





\Premium per Cent. perJAnnum payable during 





Age,|Ist Fivel2d_ Five! 3d Five |4th Five! Remain- 
ears. | Years. | Years. | Years. derof Litt 
ect ee See 








alé s. dif s. dl£ s. d/£ 8. d. 
o}1 &10i/11011)116 923 8 





20 

30/1 6 4/112 2119 12 7 4217 6 
401/116 12 4 4:214 G3 7 34 3 4 
50{216 7|3 9 5 : 


45 55 6 3613 0 








Prerer Morrison, Resident Director. 





REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Kow, Mausionhouse, London. This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the most 
pertect security from an ample capital; and only re- 
quires, when an insurance is for the whole period of life, 
one half of the very moderate premiums to be paid for 
the first five years alter the date of the policy, the other 
half may remain, subject to the payment of interest at 
five per cent. aunuaily, to be deducted at death, or may 
previously be paid off at convenience, 





It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rate income to secure by this arrangement a provision 
for his family; and should he at any time a(ter effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinquish his policy, having only paid one-half the pre- 
miums for the first five years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies. 

Thus a mau of 25 years old may, by an aunual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s, 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death payment of no less than 
3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 144/. 1s. 3d. being 
the amount of premium unypaid. 

This Company holds out, in yarious other respects, 
great inducements to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an income how- 
ever moderate, to insure his life fora sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family, ; 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Age. Without Profits. With Profits. 

29 eoseee ALIS 5 ...00. £2 2 11 per Cent. 
. ms 








219 1... 3 3 4 
os 410 7 
615 8... 617 0 
> grauted on very liberal terms. 





HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
arl of Errol | Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Elphinstone 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falkland Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. ‘ 
DIRECTORS. 

James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 

Wm. Prasker, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Downes, Esq. | Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 





Morton Balmanne, Esq. Frederick C, Maitland, Esq 
Alexander Balmanno, sq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq.- 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Frep. Hate Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 

Street, Oxtord Street. 
; Epwarp Boyn, Esq. Resident. 

Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident Director, Epwarp Boyp, E q. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London; City Agent, Epwarp Frepe- 
prox Lurzs, Esq. Solicitor, 2, Charlotte Row, Mansivn- 














PETER PARLEY AND THE CORONATION. 


ETER PARLEY’S VISIT TO 
LONDON DURING THE CORONATION, in 
which he describes this splendid Ceremony, and tells 
his Young Friends many amusing Anecdotes of the 
Queen, &c. Tustrated with Six Coloured Plates of the 
Principal Scenes, 4s. handsomely bound, 
Cuarter TIL, Fleet Street. 





PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
In 1 vol. square 16mo. embellished with 100 Cuts, by 
Cruikshank, &e. Price 7s. 64. in fancy boards, 


ALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS, 
NEW YEAR’S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, AND 
BLACK MONDAY. 
By Peter Parvey, 
Author of “ Tales about the Sun, Moon, and Stars.’’ 
«There is no one word that can be spoken which con- 
jures up so many pleasing associations as Christmas: it 
brings home and toe Pi before us, it calls forth the 
best feelings of our nature.”’ 
London: Priuted for Tuomas Tece, 73, Cheapside ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





TEGG’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR THE 
PEOPLE 
In one beautifully printed volume, bound, gilt edges, 
Price only 2s. 

ETTERS TO MOTHERS ON 
THEIR VARIOUS IMPORTANT DUTIES 
AND PRIVILEGES. 

By Mrs. Sigourney. 
Forming Vol. IX. of “ Tegg’s Standard Library for the 
People.’ The Third Edition, carefully revised. 

«As the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef 
joins reef and islands spring up with golden fruitage and 
perennial verdure, so let the mother, ‘sitting down, or 
walking by the way,’ in the uursery, in the parlour, even 
from the death-bed, labour to impress upon her offspring 
that goodness, purity, and piety, which shall reuder them 
acceptable to society, to their country, and to their God.” 

London: Printed for THomas Tece, No. 73, Cheap- 
side; where may be had the other volumes of this popu- 
lar Series of Books. 
— PARLEY’'S WORKS FOR 

YOUTH, with numerous Engravings, bound with 

embossed covers. 

Published by Tuomas Trac, No. 73, Cheapside, and 
Sold by all other Booksellers. 

1. TALES ABOUT EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and 
AMERICA. 7s. 6d. 

2. TALES ABOUT BEASTS, BIRDS, FISHES, 
aud INSECTS. 7s. 64. 

3. TALES ABOUT the SEA and PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

4. TALES ABOUT the SUN, MOON, STARS, and 
COMETS. 4s. 6d. 

5. TALES ABOUT the 
AMERICA. 3s. 6d. 

6. TALES ABOUT 








UNITED STATES of 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, and 








SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 

7. TALES ABOUT ANCIENT and MODERN 
GREECE. 4s. 6d. 

8. TALES AROUT CHRISTMAS aud its FESTIVI- 
TIES. 7s. 6d. 

9. TALES ABOUT the GRAMMAR of GEOGRA- 
PHY. 4s. 6d. 


10. TALES ABOUT UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 4s. 64. 

ll. TALES ABOUT ROME and MODERN ITALY. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

12. TALES ABOUT the MYTHOLOGY of ANCIENT 
GREECE and ROME. 4s. 6d. 


le BOOKS, suitable for Pre- 


sents to Young Persons. 








Priuted for Tuomas Trae, Cheapside, and Sold by all 
other Booksellers. 

BOY'S BOOK OF SCIENCE, 8s, 6d. 

BOY'S BOOK of SCIENCE. Second Series, 8s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN’S BOOK of TRADES. New Edit. 6s. 

JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, Royal 18mo. 
Price 5s. 

LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND. (Chiswick Edit.) 
Price 3s. 6d. 

MOTITER’S STORY-BOOK, by Mr. Cuatrp, 3s. 6d. 

SERGEANT BELL and HIS RAREE-SHOW., 7s. 6d. 

TEGG S PRESENT for an APPRENTICE. 4s. 64. 

The CHILD S OWN BOOK. 7s. 6d. 

The CHILD'S BOTANY, in easy style. 2s. 

The CHILD 8S BOTANY, the Plates coloured, 3s. 

The GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Mrs. Cutip. 4s. 6d. 

The GIRL’S BOOK of SPORTS, by Miss Lestte. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


TOM TELESCOPE’S NEWTONIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY. 4s. 6d. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S CONVERSATION on the 


TOOLS, Xe. of ANIMALS. 4s. 6d. 
UNCLE PHILIP'S CONVERSATION on WHALE 


FISHERY. 4s. 64. 

YOUNG LADIES’ STORY-TELLER, by Miss 
Lesiie. 2s. 

YPUNG MAN’S OWN BOOK. 3s. 6d. 

YOUNG MAN'S AID to KNOWLEDGE. 3s. 62. 





JECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES. 
atronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia. 

The Proprietor having received communications from 
many respectable persous of the Efficacy of these 
Lozenges, has been again induced to remind those who 
are suffering from Asthmatic Consumptive Complaints 
and Coughs, that it only requires a trial to insure their 
being a constant companion during this season. It is not 


the inteution of the proprietor to publish a long list of | 
those friends who have derived benefit from them, but | 


enough to say, there are many who have taken them for 
at least tweuty years, and most of them from the recom. 
mendations of some of our first medical men. 

Prepared and Sold by Taomas Keane (the sole pro- 
prietor) Chemist and Druggist, 79, St, Panl’s Church 
yard, aud by most respectable Druggists in town and 
country; in Boxes, at ls. ]}d.; and in tin cases, for their 
preservation, at 2s. 9d. 





| Used as Food 








| ITERATURE.—Messrs. Saunpers 

and Or.ey (Publishers) have just issued a Most 
useful abstract of the Catalogues of their extensive Sub. 
scription Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square 
arrauged alphabetically for the use of their Subscribers, 
The constant influx of New Publications, it appears, has 
induced the proprietors very considerably to extend their 
arrangements for the supply of all New Works for perys 
sal throughout the country; and the system of furnishing 
Families in the same neighbourhood on a united sub. 
scription, must tend materially to increase the demand 
for modern literature. 


HE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
This work was commenced with a view to afford 
the same aid in the progress of the musical art that lite. 
rature had so undeniably received from the cheap publi- 
catious of the day. It contains a collection of music of 
the most varied character, and by the best masters, 
ancient and modern, foreign and native. The older 
music has been adapted to the improved condition of our 
musical instruments ; aud the foreign vocal compositions, 
particularly the German, have been provided with Eng. 
lish words. It includes 155 vocal and 171 instrumental 
compositions. 

The Four Volumes of each Series, bound in cloth, are 
issued at Two Guineas; the first Two Volumes of each 
Series Half-a-Guinea each; the last two of each Series 
Twelve Shillings each. The Vocal and Instrumental 
Music are also each half-bound in two volumes mo- 
rocco, Price 2/. 8s. each Series. 

A classified Selection from the ‘‘ Musical Library,” 
with large additions in each division, is published under 
the title of MUSICAL CLASSICS, as follows— 

HAYDN’S TWELVE CANZONETS, 
Together with ‘ O tuneful voice,’”’ the Spirit Song, and 
four German Songs, to the latter of which words from 
English Poets are adapted, Price 5s. 

THE MADRIGALIAN FEAST, 

A Collection of Tweuty Madrigals. To each of which 
is added, ad libitum Pianoforte Accompaniments, 7s. 6d, 
FORTY-FOUR CELEBRATED GLEES, 
with ad libitum Pianoforte Accompaniments. In Two 

Parts, Price 7s. 67. each. 

A complete Catalogue of the whole may be had of the 
Publishers, and of all Book and Musicsellers. 

London: Caarnes Knteur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 











ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF THE BIBLE 
AND PRAYER. 
Now Ready, in 1] vol. royal 8vo. illustrated with 689 
Wood Engravings, 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION OF 






THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. With 
Notes and an Introductory History of the Liturgy. 
By the Rev. H. Sreppine, M.A. 
Ss. & 
Price bound in cloth, and lettered....... 1 11 6 
a ealf, with gilt edges we & 6 
* neat morocco or russia.... 2 2 0 


es morocco or russia elegant. 2 5 0 
Also, just completed, in 3 vole. rvyal Svo. uniform 

with the Prayer Book, ulustrated with more than 800 

Weed oute, 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. With Original Notes chiefly explanatory of the 
Engravings, and of such Passages connected with the 
History, Geography, Natural History, and Autiquities 
of the Sacred Scripture as require observation. 


£ ed. 

Price bound in cloth, and lettered....... 3 0 0 
ae calf lettered .....ccsccoe 315 0 

os morocco or russia........ 410 O 


iv morocco or russia elegant. 5 10 0 

THE QUARTO EDITION OF THE PICTORIAL 
BIBLE, Vols. I. II. and III. 17. 2s. 6d. each. To be 
completed in Four Volumes. 

“We merely discharge our duty to our readers in em- 
phatically recommending them to possess themselves of 
a copy of the work. Every Christian parent should 
place it within the reach of his houschold.’’—Kelecti¢e 
Review, Nov. 1, 1838. 

London; Cuar.es Knionr and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 





PRESENTS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Kavwledge. 
HE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAIN- 
ING KNOWLEDGE. Illustrated with numer- 
ous engravings on Wood or Steel. 
Crass IL—NATURAL HISTORY. 
Mewnacertes—Dog, Wolf, Lion, Deer, &c.; 
and Monkeys, Lemurs and Op. ssums, 3 vols. 
Brros—Architecture, Habits, and Faculties of, 3 vols. 
Insecrs—Architecture, Miscellanies, and Transforma- 
tious of, 3 vols. 
VEGETABLE Supstances—Timber Trees, and Fruits— 
Used in Manufactures, 3 vols. 
Crass Il. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Parts anp ts Histortcan Scenes, 2 vols. 
Pursuit of KNowLEDGE UNDER Drericuttres, 2 vols. 
Crturinar TRIALS, 2 vols. 
Hrsrortcat Paraiecs, 2 vols. 
Secret Societies oF THE Mrpp.e Aces, 2 vols. 
DistrnevtsHED MEN oF Monern Times, 4 vols. 
Crass I1].—ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Pomeen, its Destruction, Discovery, the Inhabitants, 
&c. 2 vols. 
Tue British Museum — Egyptian Antiquities, Elgin 
and Phigalean Marbles, Townley Marbles, 6 vols. 
Britisu Costumes from the Earliest Period, 1 vol. 
Crass IV.—DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
New Zeavanp and its Inhabitants, 1 vol. 
Tue Hrxpoos—Origin, Antiquities, Religion, Customs, 
&e. 2 vols, 
Tue Backxwoons or Canana, the Country, Products, 
Society, &e. 1 vol. 
Tue Manners anp Customs oF THE Mopern! Ecyr- 
TIANS, written in Egypt, by E. W. Lane, 2 vols. 
Tue Cutnese; a General Description of China and 
its Inhabitants, by J. F. Davis, 2 vols. ae | 
All the Volumes of the Series are constantly on Sale, 
Price 4s. 6d. each, in cloth, or with gilt edges, 5s, each. 
They are especially adapted, as single works, for Pre- 
sents to the Young. 
London: Cuarzes Knicur and Co, 22, Ludgate Street, 
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8, New Burlington Street, Dec. 22. 
R. BEN TLE Y’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


i. 
widow BARNABY. 
: By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
Author of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’’ ‘‘ A Romance 
of Vienna,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Price 24s. 


Il. 
INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 
By J. L. SterHens, Esq 
Author of ‘‘ Incidents of Travel in the > Holy Land,”’ &e. 
2 vols. small 8vo. Price 15s. 


Ill. 
PETER PILGRI™M. 
By Dr. Brrp, 
Author of “* Nick of the Woods,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. Price 14s. 
IV. 
MEMOIRS or CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 
By Mrs. Matuews. 
Including his Correspondence. 
Anp AN Account oF Hts Earty Days. 
Written by Himserr. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Characteristic Mlustrations 
and Portraits, 
EVE EF FINGHAM; 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” ‘ Homeward Bound,” &e. 
8 vols, post 8vo. Price 24s. 


OR, HOME. 


VI. 

THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE’S 
ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF CAUBUL 
AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN PERSIA, 
TARTARY, AND INDIA. 

New Edit. (with Additions containing the latest particu- 
lars,) 2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Map and Plates. 


VIL. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF “ OLIVER TWIST.” 
By Cuaries Dickens, Esq. 
Author of ‘* The Pickwick Papers. 
Complete in 3 vols. post 8.0. bound, Price 25s. with 24 
illustratious by George Cruikshank. 


” 


THE FOLLOWING or os BOOKS ARE JUST 
RE 


. 
SAM SLICK’S BUBPLES OF CANADA. 


1 vol. Svo, 


Il. 
ROB OF THE BOWL. 
A Romance of the Days of Charles II. 
By the Author of ‘* Horse-Shoe Robinson.” 
3 vols. 


Ill. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF BE NTLEY’S STANDARD 
LIBRARY 
On Jan. 1, with the Magazines, ecnnplate in 1 vol. neatly 
bound ; and embellished with Portrait of the Author, 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S * ASTORIA” 
FOR SIx SHILLINGS, 
Forming Volume IIL. of 
BeEnNtiey’s Svanvarn Linrany or Povursar Moprrn 
LITERATURE. 
Vol. I. of this Series Just Published, contains 
MAXWELL'S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 
Complete, with 15 Eagravings, Price 6s. 


IV. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE STANDARD NOVELS.” 
On Jan. 1, with the Magazines, complete in 1 vol, 
neatly bound and embellishe d with engravings, 

SIR E. L. BULWERS - ‘L AST DAYS 
OF POMPEII.’ 

For Srx SHILLINGS. 

Forming the New Volume of 
THE STAND: goo NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Which now includes 
MISS EDGEWORTIIS * HELEN ;” MAXWELL’S 
** CAPTAIN BLAKE, or MY LIFE;” 
AND CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S MOST POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Ricwarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





HARE ON sP IN AL DISEASE. 
This Day is Published, in royal 8vo. Price 10s. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF 
CURVATURES OF 1 HE SPINE. 

With Hygyenic directions for the Physical Culture of 
Youth, asa means of yp ‘venting the disease ; an Eteling 
and Description of Apparatus for the correction of the 
deformity; and Er vings illustrative of the Cases. 

By Samuen Hare, Surgeon, Leeds. 

London; Simpkin aud Co.; Edinburgh: Orrver and 
Boyp; Dublin: W. Curry junior and Co. Leeds: W 
Bran and Son; and ali Booksellers. 














T. HILL, Medical Bookseller, Great Windmill Street, 
aymarket, has Just Pal lished, 
New Editions of the following interesting and important 
Menpican and SursicaL Works: No, I. Price 2s. 67. 


PRACTICAL ESSAY on the DEBI- 
( LITIES of the GENERATIVE SYSTEM, their 
Varieties, Causes, Treatment, and Cure. By a Member 
of the Roy: al College of Surgeons, London, und Surgeon 
toa Metro ypolitan ay ary. 
o. If. Price 3s. 

A PRACTICAL TRE ATISE on the TREATMENT 
and CURE of STRICTURES of the URETHRA; 
Wherein is recommended a New and Improved Method of 
Treatment, its efficacy being illustrated by a variety of 
highly interesting Cases. By C. B. Courtenay, M.D. 
42, Great Marlbvrough Street. 

No. ILI. Price 4s. 

An HISTORICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE 
on SYPHILIS; its Varieties, their Treatment, and 
Cure, With coueluding Observations on an Improved 
Mode of Treatment adopted by the Author for the Cure 
of Gonorrhoea, and all Urethral Disorders. By C. B. 
Covrrenay, M.D. 42, Great Marlborough Street; 

Sold by Sim pkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 
Onwhyn, Catherine Street, Strand ; Templeman, Regent 
Street, London; Barlow, Birmingham ; Ross and Night- 
ingale, Liverpool; aud all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, 














STANDARD BRITISH AUTHORS. 
New and beautifully-printed Edition, with Notes and 
Illustrative Engravings. 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 20s. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. Pocket Edit. In 10 
small vols. Plates. 3s. 6d. each. Any vol. may be had 
separately, 

The LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON. With 
Notes. Complete in 17 vols. fep. Uniform with the 
Works of Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. 5s. each. 

The LIFE and PROSE WORK of LORD BYRON. 
Complete in 1 vol. Uniform with the Poetry, royal 8vo. 
Price 2Us. 


The LIFE and WORKS of CRABBE. Only com- 
plete edit., with Notes. 8 vols. fep. 5s. each. 





BThe WORKS of OLIVER G weg gt 7a The only 
complete edit. Edited, with Notes, by James Prior, 
Esq. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of - JOHNSON— and JOHNSO- 
NIANA. With the Notes of Mr. Croxer and other 
Editors. 10 vols. fep. 5s. each. 


GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by the Rev. 
H. H. Mreman, and illustrated with Historical Maps. 
12 vols. 8vo. 9s. each. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BOOKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

HRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Sixth Edition, Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 

12mo. 12s. 






Ly 5 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
Fourth Edition, Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Ill. 
MRS. MARKIHAM’S HISTORIES OF POLAND, 
and of the KNIGHTS of MALTA. Weod-cuts, 12mo. 6s. 


IV. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S SERMONS FOR CHIL- 


DREN. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Yi, 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, from m4 = ¥ 
OF ENGLAND. Twelfth Edition, 18m« . 6d. 


VI. 
GOSPEL STORIES FOR CHILDREN. A New | 


Edition, ]18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VIL. 
GEOGRAPHY. By the 


PROGRESSIVE 1 
Wood-cuts, Third 


** Stories for Children.” 
18mo. 2s. 
VIII. 
CONVERSATIONS ON NATURE AND ART. 
By a Lapy. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 





IX. 
oF S JOURNAL while on a VISIT to her 
UNCLE. Third Edition, ]12mo. 7s. 6d. 


X. 
LADY CALECOTT'S HISTORY OF SPAIN, on 
the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s ‘ England.’? Wood-cuts, 
2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


XI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Lady Canicorr. Wood-cuts, A New Edition, 18mo. 3s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ORACE VERNET’S NAPOLEON, 
Now Publishing, and to form | vol. royal 8vo. 
The First Numper of this work is just out, and from 
the appearance of the engravings, typography, and pape 
we may justly conclude that it 1 will take the lead of every 
work of a similar kind that France has yet prod 
The name of Horace VERNET as illustrator is sufi 
to sell any work; but we add that the Publishe 
spared no expense in getting up his book so that the 
whole would be on equality with the designs. 
Messrs. Denav and Co. do uot sell the Numbers s “pa- 
rately, but eha e the whole work 20s. 
The subse quent Pango rs will be delivered free 
London; Durav and Co. Soho Square ; Paris : 
Dr BocHET and Co, 














In crown 8vo. wit h 2] Pls ites and numerous Cuts, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
oe PHENOMENA AND ORDER 
OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

By J. P. Nicnor, LL.D. Professor of Practica 
nomy in the University of Glasgow. Author ¢ 
yes OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS. 

In crown Svo. with 23 Plates and many Cuts, 10s. 6d. 
Witt Tarr, Edinburgh; Joun M‘Lerop, Glasgow; 
Stupekin, Marsuary, aud Co. London; and Joun Cum- 

ming, Dublin. 














THE PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 
Just Published, abridged from Mr. Curtis's Work 
on the <* Eye, &c. 


HE PRESERVATION OF HEAR- 


ING; with Remarks on Deafness, aud other Dis- 


eases of the Ear. Containing an Account of the best | 


Instruments for assisting Hearing, including the Acoustic 
Chair, &e. Price 1s. 


II. 

THE PRESERVATION OF SIGHT; with Remarks 
on Ophthalmic Diseases, Defective Vision, &c.; advice 
how to choose spectacles; and showing the injurious 
effects of small oval and coloured glasses. Price 1s. 


ITI. 

THE PRESERVATION of HEALTH in INFANCY, 
YOUTH, MANHOOD, and AGE ; showing the best 
Means of prolonging Life and promoting Human Hap- 
piness. Second Edition, Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘Full of judicious aud sensible observations.’ ’— Lite- 
rary Gazette. 

“We recommend the advice to persons about visiting 
a tropical climate.’’—Oriental Herald. 

London: H. Rensnaw, 356, Strand; Edinburgh : 
Bexz and Bravrvre; Dublin: Curry and Co, 


This Pas is Published, in 8yvo. 2s. sewed, 
BUSE of POWER in the STATE; 


the Cause and Support of Corrupt Doctrine in 
the Chureh. 

In Three Discourses, delivered to the Congregation of 
Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol. With an Address, Ex- 
plan: sae 4 of the Author's Secession from the Charch of 
England. 

By the Rev. Georce Armstrone, B.A. T. C. D. 
Formerly Incumbent of Bangor. 
London ; Smmpxrn, Marswart, and Co.; and 
yr and Evans, Bristol. 

















Also, by the Same Author, 
THE CHURCH, its Civil Establishment Indefensible, 
and its Claims to a Tolerant Character Disproved, &. 
Gseer AND ELEGANT 
PRESENTS. 
R. Tyas, 50, Cheapside, begs to call attention to the 
following list of his popular publications— 
POETICAL LIBRARY. 18s. cloth; 21s. silk; 27s. 
morocco, 
GE MS FROM AMERICAN POETS. Cloth, 25.3 
silk, 2s. 6d.; moroceo, 3s. 6d. 
GEMS FROM SH irre Cloth, 2s.; silk, 
2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s, 
Cc HAU CER TO GOLDSMITH. Cloth, 2s.; silk, 
2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s, 6d. 
FALCONER TO CAMPBELL. Cloth, 2s.; silk, 
2s. 6d.; morocco, 3s. 6d. 
LIVING AUTHORS. Cloth, 2s.; silk, 2s. 6d; mo- 
rocco, 3s. 6d. 
SAC ag POETS. Cloth, 2s.; silk, 2s. 6d.; mo- 
rocco, 3s 
“ T/ a EAU = OF THE QUEEN’S CORONATION. 
20 feet long. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 53 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
AME oo AN BROAD GRINS. Humorous Ilustra- 
tions. ¢ 
w IUIST- PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK. ls. 
CHESS-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK. ls. 
HAND-BOOK OF CARVING. Is. 
HAND-BOOK OF MAGIC. Is. 
HAND-BOOK OF ARCHITECTURE. Is. 
| GERMAN’S SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, Is. 
| FRENCH SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, Is. 
| SHORTS HINTS ON SHORT HAND. Is. 
DEE’S ITAND-BOOK OF CRIBBAGE. 1s. 6d. 





| PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON, 

| eee DIAMOND 
| CLASSICS. 

| jeautifully printed, the Smallest Editions extant. 

| GREEK. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM, with a 
| beautiful Frontispiece of Da Vinci's ‘‘ Last Supper.’ 
| 48mo. 10s. 6d. 
| "The first specimen of a Greek Testament executed in 
| diamond type, cast expressly for this edition. 

HOMERI ILIAS ET ODYSSEA, Portrait, 2 vols. 
| 48mo. 12s. Large paper, 2 vols. 32mo. 18s. 
| LATIN. 

HORATIUS. 48mo. cloth boards, 6s. 
| VIRGILIUS. 48mo. cloth boards. 8°. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, ET PROPERTIUS. 
48mo. cloth boards. 6s. 

TERENTIUS. 48mo. cloth boards. 6s. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS, &c. 48mo. cloth boards, 
| Price 5s. 

| ITALIAN. 

| DANTE, 2 vols. 48mo. cloth boards. 10s. 

| TASSO. 2 vols. 48mo. cloth boards. 10s, 

} PETRARCA. 48mo. cloth boards. 6s. 

“A ENGLISH. 

SHAKSPEARE, with 38 Engravings after Stothard, 
&e. 9 vols. 48mo. 2/. 2s. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, 
HOOKE R, HERBERT, AND SANDERSON,  Por- 
traits, 48mo. cloth. 6s. 

WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER, 
with Cuts, 48mo. cloth. 6s. 

MILTON'S PARADISE. 48mo. 5s. 

WitiraM Picxertne, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 





ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
‘1 {[E ALDINE EDITION OF THE 
| BRITISH POETS. 


Beautifully printed by Whittingham, containing many 
| pieces of each author hitherto unpublished, with Por- 
traits. original Memoirs, and Notes. By the Rev. Joan 
Mirrory and the e Rev. ALtexanneR Dyce. Feap. 8vo. 
bs. each Volume, or, neatly bound iu morocco, 10s. 6d. 
The Authors already published are, 
jurNs, 3 vols. SHAKSPERE, | vol. 
Tuomson, 2 vols. Dryven. 9 vols, 
Couutys, 1 vol. PARNELL, ¢ vol, 
Kirke Wurre, 1 vol. Swirt, 3 vols. 
Cowper, 3 vols. Young, 2 vols. 
| Surrey and Wyart, 2 vols. | Akenstng, 1 vol. 
Beartir, | vol. | SUTLER, 2 vols. 
Porg, 3 vols. Prior, 2 vols. 
| Goinsmrra, | vol. Farconer, | vol. 
Miron, 3 vols. Gray, 1 vol. 
*,* Each Author may be purchased separately. 


3 ESSAYS, AND WISDOM OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 
By Bast. Montagu, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


| BACON’S 


BACON’S ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 
Edited by Bast. Monracu, Esq. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 





THE CARCANET, A LITERARY ALBUM. 
Containing Selections from the most Distinguished 
Writers. 
18mo. extra cloth boards, gilt leaves, 5s. 


THE CYNOSURE, A LITERARY ALBUM. 
} By the Eprror of the “‘ Carcanet.” 
| 18mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 

“A pretty little volume, with a multitude of tasteful 
selectious from sume two hundred authors, and a fit com- 
panion for the popular ‘ Carcanet.’’’—Literary Gazette, 

Wii1aM PickeRnG, Publisher, Chancery Lane, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








In 1 vol. small 8vo. Price 7s. neatly bound in cloth, 


S ELMA, a Tale of the Sixth 


Crusade. 
Ssirn, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
Just Published, 3d Edition, 8vo. Price Is. 6d. sewed, 
ETTER to the QUEEN on the 
STATE of the MONARCHY. 
By a Frienp of the PEopLe. 
London: Stmpxrtn, Marsuar, and Co. 








Just Published, Second Edition, with a Map of the 
Colony, feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 3s. 
OUTH AUSTRALIA, IN 1837-8. 


By Rosert Govcer, Esq. 
Harvey and Darron, Gracechurch Street. 





In a Few Days, 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards, 


ERMANY, HUNGARY, AND 
BOHEMIA, visited in 1837. 
By the Rey. G. R. Gieic, M.A. Author of 
« The Subaltern.” 
London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand. 





Just Published, 2d Edit. 18mo. Price 2s. cloth, 


HE MANUFACTURER'S ASSIST- 
ANT; for Calculating the Wages of Operatives. 
By J. Mine. 
London: Stmpxrn, Marsuati, and Co.; and T. 
Mickietuwaite, Shaw. 


This Day is Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, 
FOR 1839. 

Illustrated with Twelve Humorons Plates by Gzorce 
Crvurksnanx; an Hieroglyphic, & other Embellishments. 
*,* Copies of the Almanacks for previous years 
may still be had. 

Cuar.es T1117, Fleet Street. 

ELEGANT AND USEFUL LITTLE ALMANACK, 
Now Ready, Price 6d. neatly bound gilt RY e 
ILT’S MINIATURE ALMANACK, 

containing all the necessary information for the 
year; size 1} by 2} inches. Suited for the Lady's Reti- 
cule or the Waistcoat Pocket. May be had in roan with 

Tuck, Price 1s. 

Cuarves Tix7, Fleet Strect. 








Now Ready, Price Half-a-Crown, with Fourteen splendid 
Illustrations on Steel, and 96 pages of Letterpress, 
highly-useful and interesting to Sportsmen, Farmers, 
Gardeners, and all Country People, 

r | VHE SPORTSMAN’S ALMANAC 

AND ORACLE OF RURAL LIFE, for 1839. 
By Nimeop, Tom Oaxteren, Mr. Warnen, &c. 
** An admirable little work, and wonderfully cheap.’’— 

Tait’s Magazine. 

“ Decidedly the best almanac we have ever seen.”’— 

Naval and Military Gazette. 

«‘The most useful and cheap publication of the sea- 
son,’’—Sunday Times. 
London: A. H. Barty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 





Just Published, foolscap 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
or 5s. 6d. in silk, with gilt edges, 


he 8 OF POESY: 
i Original and Selected. 


By Saran  FRANKLAND. 
Pablished by Harvey and Danton, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; and T. Hopason, Liverpool. 


HE COMIC ANNUAL, FOR 1839. 
By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
Will positively be Published on the 29th instant. 

*,* The publication of HOOD'S OWN, No. 12, will 
be postponed to Janvary 3lst, to enable the Author 
better te complete his ‘‘ Literary Reminiscences.” 

London: A. H. Barty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 





2 Just Published, Price 1s. 
HE VICEROY’S DREAM; or the 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT NOT ‘ WIDE 
AWAKE.” A Mono-Dramatico-Political Poem. 
By Lyncu Lawopon Suarre. 
London: Wuirraker and Co.; Betierey, York; 
Cross and Harrison, Leeds. 





_ In feap. 8vo. Price 4s. cloth, 
HE EDUCATION OF THE 
FEELINGS. 

- » + * This book offers some excellent suggestions on 
a most important, subject—the education of the natural 
propensities, feelings, and faculties, by domestic manage- 
ment duriug infancy and early childhood.’’—Spectator. 

Taytor and Wa.ron, 28, Upper Gower Street. 





This Day is Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE HUGUENOT: a Tale of the 
French Protestants. By the Author of ‘ The 
Gipsy,”’ &e. 

“<Tts lessons are of a touching and powerful kind.—A 
story of personal interest which keeps the attention of 
the reader alive to the very last page.’’— Literary Gazette. 

Just Published, THE ROBBER, Second Edition. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





In 2 vols. Price 18s. boards, 
HE LETTERS OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 

WITH CONVERSATIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 

Including Notices of some of the most remarkable of 
his Contemporaries. 

By Tromas ALLsop. 

«« A work of considerable interest.’’—Quarterly Review. 

“*In these Letters and remembered Conversations, we 
have fuller revealings of the inner man, greater depth 
of discovery into that vast and labyrinthine mind, than 
in any previous publication.’’—Tait. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





MISS MITFORD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL. 
Now Ready, Price Two Guineas, 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX, FOR 1839. 
A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the 
Womanly Virtues. 

*,* Encouraged by the success of the former volumes 
of this splendid work, no expense has been spared to 
render the present worthy of its predecessors. At the 
suggestion of the Editor, uew ground has been taken, 
and the Proprietors flatter themselves that their annual 
will maintain its former high rank for beauty of engrav- 
ing, sterling interest in its literature, and maguificeuce 
in its decorative binding. 

A few India Proofs, Price 3/. 3s. 
Cuarves Tixt, Fleet Street. 


INDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART. 
The Second Part of the above Work will be Published 
on the 26th of December, containing— 
THE SMUGGLERS’ INTRUSION. Painted by Sir 
D. Witxie, R.A. Engraved by F. Bacon. 
THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. Painted by W. Liy- 





ton. Engraved by J. T. WitLMoreE. 
THE FESTA OF THE PIE DI GROTTA. Painted 
by T. Uwiys, R.A. Engraved by S. SanesTeR. 


London: Published by the Proprietors, at 18 or 19, 
Southampton Place, Euston Square ; Sold also by F. G. 
Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street; R. Ackerman and Co. 
Strand; and by every other respectable Book aud 
Printseller in the Kingdom. 


In 1 vol. 18mo. cloth boards, lettered, 3s. 6d. 
HE THIRD YEAR OF THE 
BRITISH ANNUAL, 
And Epitome of the Progress of Science, for 1839. 
Edited by Roserr D. Toomson, M.D. 
The Almanac by W. 8S. B. Wootnouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
The Scientific Papers are by John S. Russell, Esq. 
M.A. F.R.S, &c. on the Progress of Steam Navigation— 
Professor Robert E. Graut, M.D. F.R.S.L. and E. Gene- 
ral View of the Characters and Distribution of Extinct 
Animals—H. Garnier, Esq. Hivts on National Education 
—Robert D. Thomson, M.D. Notices of New Chemical 
Substances discovered during the last Year. 
London: J. B. Baritere, Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
Regent Street. 








This Day is Published, Price 21s. bound in morocco 
elegant, or India proofs, royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 


! hee ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 


FOR 1339, 
Edite 1 by Tuomss Bacow, Esq. 
Author of ‘ First Impressious in Hindostan.”’ 

«©*«The Oriental Annual’ presents itself this year 
under a new and, we must say, greatly-improved aspect.”” 
—United Service Gazette. 

“One of the most varied and beautiful ever published, 
the illustrations are the most smooth, polished and ex- 
quisite in finish that ever graced an annual. This 
number of ‘ The Oriental Anuual’ is an especially good 
one.”’—Mopraing Post. 

«Of genuine Indian flavour, will achieve popularity.’ 
—Minning Herald. 

‘* Has changed its editor for the hetter.’’—Tuit. 

«« Abounds in interesting tales, legends, and historical 
romances, all of which are interspersed with most gra- 
phic descriptions of scenery, xe.’’—Old Monthly. 

“* Worthy of the highest prs »*__Eraminer. 

“‘ Highly creditable to himself, and profitable to the 
reader; for it is not less amusing than instructive.’’—- 
Torch. 





Cuartes Ti17, Fleet Street. 





TILT’S PICTORIAL EDITIONS OF SCOTT'S 
POETRY 


ITRY. 
“tec AND ELEGANT BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS. 

1. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

2. MARMION; a Tale of Flodden Field. 

3. THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

*,* Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott, 
handsomely printed in a foolscap 8vo. volume, is illus- 
trated with 12 highly-finished engravings of Landscape 
Scenery, Historical Subjects, and Portraits. Price 7s. 
very neat in cloth, or 10s. 6d. in morocco, curiously 
ornamented, 

Cuartes Tix7, Fleet Strect. 


RATIONAL KECREATIONS. 
Just Published, Price 5s. iu an ornamental binding. 
=. MAGIC. <A_ Juvenile 
Manual of novel and amusing Phenomena, and 
Scientific Recreations for the family circle, expressly 
calculated to enable the ingenious Youth to entertain his 
Friends, and, at the same time, to improve himself. 
With numerous illustrative Engravings ou Wood, 
Also, New Editions of 

THE BOY'S OWN BOOK, Price 8s. 6d. in orna- 
mental boards, and 10s. 6d. in Arabesque morocco, gilt 
edges, with upwards of 300 Engravings. 

THE YOUNG LADY S BOOK, elegantly bound in 
embroidered crimson silk, Price 2ls. with upwards of 
700 Engravings. 

FLOWERS of FABLE, with 180 Engravings on Wood, 
Price 4s, in embossed cloth. 

Wurreneap and Co. 76, Fleet Street. 








On the Ist of January 1839 will be Published, 


mcd OF PORTUGAL AND 
SPAIN. 
By GeorGe Vivian, Esq. 
Drawn on Stone by L. Hague. 

This Work, which is uniform in style and execution 
with Mr. Vivian's former Work ou Spanish Scenery, will 
coutain Thirty or more Views of some of the most inte- 
ed or most picturesque spots of the Spanish Penin- 
sila, 

Price, imperial folio, tinted, neatly half-bounc, 41. 4s. 

London: Published at No. 14, Pall Mall East, by P. 
aud D, Connacui and Co. her Majesty's Print-publishers 
and Printsellers; and Ackermann and Co. Strand. 





| 


Be oo ie TWO of the MIRROR of 

LITERATURE and AMUSEMENT for 1838, 
Price 5s, 6d., is embellished with upwards of 59 Engra- 
vings, a Portrait of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, and nearly 900 columns of original papers ; 
also, piquant and entertaining articles from new books, 
the public journals, &c., published within the last six 
months. Among the Engravings will be found a faith- 
ful representation of the Coronation of her Majesty, the 
New Crown, London Cemetery at Highgate, Statute of 
Earl Grey at Newcastle, Old and New Serjeants’ Inns, 
the Bayaderes, Wellington Chapel, St. James's Park; 
and several others of popular aud passing iaterest. 

Joun Lrusrap, 143, Strand. 











NEW CHURCH MAGAZINE. 
On the Ist of January will be Published, Price 1s. 
HE EPISCOPAL MAGAZINE, and 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND WARDER. 
Under the Superintendence of Clergymen of the Church 
of England, and the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
London: Published by JoserH RickErsy, Sherbourn 
Lane, King William Street ; T. B. Stepney, Edinburgh ; 
aad A. Brown and Co, Aberdeen. 





On the Ist of January will appear, No. I. Price 1s, 
of a New Monthly Magazine, to be entitled, 
EARDEN’S MISCELLANY, 

containing articles written expressly for the work 

by James Montgomery, Rey. Henry Alford, the Old 

Sailor, Richard Howitt, Thomas Ragg, T. J. Ouseley, 

Rev. F. W. Maltby, Author of the ‘‘ Star Seer,’’ Author 

of ‘‘ Legends of Leicester,’’ Rev. S. Woodhouse, &c. Xe. 
London: Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 





NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
On the First of January, 
HE ISIS. New Qvarrerty 
Macazine. 
No. I. will contain among other article. 

1. What are Our Two Uni- | 8. The Athenian Demo- 
versities Doing ? cracy. 

2. Vincent Eden, or the | 9. Narrative of a Journey 
Adventures of an Under- through the Lower "ior a 
gradute. in 1837. Bya Ccrlist. 

3. Nock-mel-doon, & other | 10. St. Prieuw]. 3 
Poems. By B. Simmons. | 11. The Cz1riey Pig ons, a 

4. The Prima Donna. Sketch cf tus ovge cf 

5. Zara. 


Leyden. 
6. The Siren Aedonis. 12. ‘The Appointment. 
7. Does Church Property Reviews, Notices, &c? 

Belong to the State ? 

Saunpers and Ottey, Public Library, Conduit Street ; 
Agents for Ireland, J. Cummine, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bett and Braprute, Edinburgh; and Sir and Son, 
Glasgow. ‘i 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXXV. will be Published on Saturpay the 
29th. CONTENTS : 

I. STEAM-BOATS AND RAILROADS—REPORT 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS ON IRISH 
RAILWAYS. 

II. MISS MARTINEAU’S ‘* HOW TO OBSERVE.” 
III. DEER-STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
IV. THE PAPAL CONSPIRACY —ARCHBISHOP 
OF COLOGNE, &e. 
V. DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 
VI. LORD LINDESAY’S TRAVELS—STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS. 
VII. LORD MAHON’S HISTORY, VOL. Hl— 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
VIII. MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, CO- 
MEDIAN. 
IX. POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











On Wednesday the 2d of January 1839, and every Wed- 
nesday, Price 6d. stamped for circulation free of 


Postage, 
HE SOCIAL GAZETTE. 
A JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


Anc 
MUNICIPAL, PAROCHIAL, AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 
Tur title of the SOCIAL GAZETTE may sufficiently 
indicate the nature of its contents. It will be a Journal 
of News, Politics, and Literature, expressly devoted to 
the great and sacred cause of Social Improvement on 
Christian Principles. 

The Conductors of the SOCIAL GAZETTE are at- 
tached members of the Church of England; but it is as 
little their wish, as it can be their interest, to hide or 
disparage the efforts of other bodies. Their object is 
rather to show to all what is done by all; since no right 
estimate can ever be formed, and no generous emulation 
can ever be excited, unless all instrumentalities, and all 
their operations, are fairly taken into account. 

The SOCIAL GAZETTE will be Published every 
Wepnespay, by Jonn W. Parker, at 445, West Strand, 
where Commnuications for the Editor, post-paid, Books 
and Prints for Review, and Advertisements, are reccived. 
But Orders for the ‘‘ Gazette’? need uot be sent direet 
to the Publisher, as every Newsman in Town or Country 
will regularly supply it. 











On Tuesday, January Ist, foolscap 8vo, 6s. cloth, 
ISTORY OF DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. 
By S. A. Dunnam, 

Author of the ‘“ History of Spain aud Portugal.’ 
Forming Vol. 109 of the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.’’ 
By the Same Author, 

HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
5 vols. 20s, cloth lettered. 

«* The very best work on the subject with which we 
are acquainted, either foreign or English.”’—Athen eum. 
HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

3 vols. 18s. cloth lettered. 

‘This compendium is masterly; being clear, rich, 

and extensive.’’—Minthly Review. 
HISTORY OF POLAND. 
1 vol. 6s. cloth lettered. 

“No ordinary compilation, but a very carefully and 
competently written compendium of the History of Po- 
land, which does great credit to the author.”—Eclecti¢ 
Revie 


w. 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 
4 vols. 24s. cloth lettered. 

** A work which may be regarded as the sacrifice of a 
very learned and very laborious writer to the wants and 
curiosity of the world,”’—Athenaum. ? 

London; Lonoman, Orme, and Co.; and 
Joun Taytor. 








London: Printed by Josep Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Cowt, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand. saturpay, 22d pec. 1808. 
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